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NOTES OF THE WEEK which may or may not take place; if it should, 


the path of constructive work for peace will be 
hereafter considerably smoother, but it can never 
HE world’s reception of the Pact has been | be anything but slow and laborious and beset 
moderate. It is a distinct gain that nowhere | with disappointments. 


should there have been any marked tendency 


{0 exaggerate its importance, Its potential value is The peace of the world cannot be permanently 
Considerable, but the extent to which that | maintained on the strength of a pleasant Sunday 
fulfilled depends on the spirit in which it is | afternoon feeling. The real work for peace has yet 
tegatded by the signatory Powers, particularly | to be done. Nevertheless, the Pact is something 
Gating the first few years of its existence. Its | besides a pious resolution: it has its. practical 
influence is likely to be cumulative. For the present | advantages. First of these is the fact that it brings 
i$ main value is psychological : it seeks to substi- | the United States once more into the orbit of Euro- 
lite peace for war as the common touchstone of | pean internationalism. Ever since the United 
mernational thought. If a tithe of the energy | States Senate repudiated the Peace Treaty and the 
that has hitherto gone to preparation for war | League in one vicious blow at Wilson, the world 
were henceforth to be put into work for peace | has suffered from the lack of American co-operation. 
the success of the Pact would be assured. To take but one example, few would have dared 
to feel confident, while America stood aloof and 
The Pact does not contemplate sanctions against potentially hostile, that Article 16 of the League 
aggression ; it has no machinery. Its one object | Covenant (binding the Powers to establish an 
$0 declare the will of the nations against resort | economic and political boycott of a delinquent 
arms; it could not well contain rules for meeting | State) would be respected in a case necessitating 
#contingency the possibility of which it is its sole | its enforcement. Now that America has signed the 
purpose to renounce. Si vis pacem, para pacem— | Pact she has morally identified herself with the 
inscription on the pen with which the document | purpose of this Article and the chances of its 
™as Signed—embodies the gist of its ideal; the tag | being successfully invoked are thereby enor-— 
® feversed: if we want peace we must think in | mously increased. That is but one way in which 
lms of peace. It implies a change of heart | the Pact is practically useful. 
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In America the Pact has been calmly but on the 
whole favourably received. Mr. Kellogg’s 
anxiety while he was in Europe to “‘ play down ”’ 
the Pact, to palm off its parentage over-generously 
on M. Briand, and generally to avoid the 
optimism and the ill-fate of President Wilson, was 
amusing and rather pathetic, but it was wise. The 
fear that the United ‘States Senate will not ratify 
the Pact is not well-founded; the agreement has 
the powerful support of Senator Borah, of the 
Republicans, and ipso facto of all good 
Democrats. There is, it is true, some little danger 
that the Senate may give the new Navy Bill 
priority over the Pact, and if they do it will 
furnish one example of the practical difficulties 
that still lie in the path of peace; but the blame 
for such an eventuality will to a large extent rest 
on the shoulders of the British Foreign Office. 


On the eve of the signing of the Pact those 
concerned in opposition to it managed to get a 
New York newspaper—the World—to publish a 
summary (in all innocence, of course) of an 
extremely clumsy forgery of a letter purporting to 
have been written by Sir Austen Chamberlain to 
M. Briand agreeing to the terms of what amounted 
to little short of a naval alliance between 
Great Britain and France. This forgery was 
immediately disowned by the Foreign Office, and 
it was indeed so palpably impossible in form—let 
alone in substance — that it passes our compre- 
hension how the London representative of the New 
York World and the editors at the other end could 
have come to accept it, even with reservations. 
Despite its clumsiness it is bound to have done 
harm, for denials never overtake the original lie. 
If anything further were needed to stress the folly 
of the British Government in maintaining their 
obstinate secrecy over the terms of the naval 
agreement with France, this forgery provides it. 
After all, it only crystallized a hundred rumours 
in the same sense that for the last month have kept 
the cables busy between Paris and New York. 
Each additional day of mystery is adding to the 
apprehension and _ ill-feeling of America and 
increasing uneasiness at home. The vices of 
secret diplomacy are creeping back to Whitehall. 
The people in whose name this agreement has 
been made, whose future and the future of whose 
children it most concerns, have a right to be told 
what it is all about. 


Nothing could show more clearly how ludicrous 
is the position of the United States and this country 
vis-a-vis Russia than the invitation to Moscow to 
sign the Peace Pact. Washington is not on speak- 
ing terms, so the request has had to be made 
through a third party, in this case France. Great 
Britain, since the Home Secretary forced Sir 
Austen’s hand with his Lyceum raid on Arcos, is 
in the same situation. Here are two nations 
inviting a third to join with them in signing a 
testimonial, but at the same time officially refusing 
to acknowledge her existence. The old ladies of 
Whitehall and the White House want Russia’s 
subscription to their peace league, but they 
continue to cut her in the street. Surely the 
signature of the Pact is a good excuse for 
reconsidering the social taboo. 
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Herr Stresemann deserves a double crown fo, 
courage : for going to Paris, and for going there 
a sick man. It came as a surprise and a shock tp 
bg reminded that this was the first time a German 
Foreign Secretary had visited the French capital 
since 1869. His talk with M. Poincaré about the 
Rhineland was abortive, as it was bound to be; byt 
if his journey was a diplomatic failure it was a 
personal success. The cheers of the Parisians muy 
have meant something, even though the French, 
as our Paris Correspondent makes clear, take the 
Pact with a pinch of logical salt. The French 
argue with some reason that nothing has occurred 
to alter the Rhineland situation, that only a more 
satisfactory settlement of reparations and allied 
debts could justify an earlier withdrawal. It jg 
quite easy to produce good reasons for not hasten. 
ing evacuation, but the fact that the signature of q 
Pact renouncing war is not considered a sound 
argument for expediting the removal of foreign 
troops from ex-enemy territory is proof of the 
long road that has yet to be travelled before the 
change of heart implied by that signature 
becomes real and effective in practical affairs, 


The absence of Sir Austen Chamberlain and 
Dr. Stresemann from the League of Nations 
Assembly will naturally detract from the interest 
of that gathering, but the decision of the German 
Chancellor to attend in person is a statesmanlike 
one which should win the gratitude of other 
governments in the League. It is essential for 
future progress that the prestige of the Assembly 
should grow lest the Council which, by its size 
and the frequency of its meetings, must be the 
executive body, should develop into an arena in 
which the Great Powers will fight for position, 
regardless of the interests of the smaller nations. 
The League will thus gain by Dr. Miller's 
presence, though his decision to attend be due 
mainly to the determination to discuss the 
evacuation of the Rhineland. On this issue little 


‘progress is to be anticipated, but it is just as well 


that grievances should be aired in Geneva even 
when they cannot be put right. The most 
important discussions will be on this subject and 
on the development of conciliation and arbitration 
procedure to which the Kellogg Pact logically 
leads. 


There is becoming evident among workers 4 
new and sensible willingness to look economic 
facts in the face instead of behaving as if there 
were an inexhaustible wage-fund somewhere i 
existence. Recently the railway workers, under 
the courageous and realistic guidance of Mr. 
Thomas and other sane leaders, agreed to a cut 
in wages. Now the Warwickshire coalminefs 
have come to a judicious compromise with the 
employers. It will be remembered that some time 
ago the Warwickshire coalowners gradéd theif 
collieries as A and B concerns, and proposed 4 
modification of the wages agreement with respect 
to the latter. The representatives of the miners, 
when acquainted with the financial position of the 
latter, acknowledged that some of the mines were 
in a worse state than they had supposed, but could 
not agree to the division of the mines into two 
categories. The owners of the B mines thereupon 
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posted notices terminating the agreements with 
their men. It has now been arranged that, 
without classification, the case of each mine in 
difficulties shall be considered on its merits. The 
one-wage rate will remain as the standard 
minimum, but exceptional cases will be 
recognized. It is a victory for common sense 
achieved by patience and good temper. But, of 
course, it would be a poor policy that made 
acceptance of wage-cuts the main form of 
co-operation by workers with employers. The 
discussions initiated by Lord Melchett contem- 

e co-operation over the whole _ industrial 
feld. We discuss the prospects of such joint 
effort to revive industrial prosperity in a lead- 
ing article. 


Sir Basil Peto deserves the congratulations even 
of people who do not share his political views on 
his victory over the Party caucus. At the close 
of the session it was announced that, as a result 
of some spirited independence in divisions, he 
was to be deprived in future of the Party Whips. 
Since then Sir Basil’s action has received the 
unqualified support of his local association and, 
we may add, of all who care for independence and 
integrity in politics; and now it is announced 
that when Parliament reassembles he will again 
be considered one of the brethren. As _ his 
excommunication took effect at the end of one 
sssion and has been removed before the 
beginning of the next, it has been in effect non- 
operative. In other words, the Whips have 
dimbed down. We often find ourselves obliged 
to differ from Sir Basil Peto on points of detail, 
but on this matter of principle he has our complete 
support. We want to see more independence in 
Parliament, not less. It is slavish obedience to 
patty orders that is killing representative govern- 
ment and putting more and more power into 
executive and administrative hands—the Cabinet 
and the bureaucracy. 


It is barely a month since the Prime Minister 
wrote his letter to the Chief Whip explaining the 
Government’s position as regards Safeguarding 
and settling the so-called ‘‘ crisis,’’ but already the 
ptopagandists of immediate tariff extension have 
broken out in the Press and in the post. Mr. 
].C. C. Davidson, chairman of the Party organi- 
tation, came over from Aix during the week to 
setile the lines on which the Conservative Confer- 
ence shall proceed when it assembles at Great 
Yarmouth towards the end of this month. First 
stress will be laid on the Government’s rating relief 
heme; Safeguarding is to be covered by a 
general resolution indicating the Government’s 
imtention to amplify and simplify the application 
of the Safeguarding of Industries Act in the next 
Parliament. This, it will be seen, is capable of 
very generous interpretation ; when the time comes 
t'can be made to mean as much or as little as is 
required. It is certain that mucly will be heard on 
the subject during the Conference, and whether or 
Not a resolution on the lines suggested! will nomin- 
ally satisfy the delegates—as it probably will—it is 
Mot likely in practice to satisfy a large section of 

party which, despite the Premier’s appeal, 
Means to press forward its campaign between now 
and the General Election. 


Following the poor Liberal showing in the 
Aberdeen by-election, Liberal apologists have been 
busy arguing about the wisdom of running five 
hundred candidates at the General Election. On 
the whole the optimists seem to have got the best 
of the argument, their line being that it is worth 
losing a high percentage of deposits (which on this 
basis they almost certainly will) in order to get the 
Liberal faith properly expounded and a Liberal 
organization established and tested in as many 
constituencies as possible. The controversy is well 
suited to the silly season, being based on hope- 
lessly inadequate data; it has, however, a close 
bearing on one aspect of the political situation 
which may become much more alive after the next 
appeal to the electorate has been made; and that is 
the extent to which the intrusion of extra Liberal 
candidates will increase the number of constituen- 
cies, already large, represented by a minority 
member. It is conceivable that in the not distant 
future the plank that has just been announced to 
take precedence over others in the Liberal pro- 
gramme—Electoral Reform—may have an inti- 
mate appeal to Conservatives. 


Lithuania, with fewer than five million inhabi- 
tants, is one of the least important countries in 
Europe, but by her latest refusal to negotiate with 
Poland she brings the League of Nations up 
against an extremely significant difficulty. Article 
11 of the League Covenant emphasizes the right of 
a government to draw the Council’s attention to 
any matter affecting good international relations, 
but ‘‘ sanctions ’’ such as an economic blockade 
or concerted military measure are reserved for use 
against a country which has actually resorted to 
war, Last December M. Waldemaras promised 
the Council that he considered the ‘* state of war ”’ 
with Poland at an end and that he would begin 
negotiations for a resumption of normal relations. 
By a policy of procrastination which has had the 
unexpected effect of filling the rest of the world 
with respect for the self-restraint shown by the 
Poles, he has hindered all progress. In view of 
Lithuania’s geographical position, this sort of 
thing cannot be allowed to continue, and the 
League Council this week would be fully justified 
in calling for a general breach of diplomatic rela- 
tions with so obstinate and short-sighted a country. 


There are at least three kingdoms on the Con- 
tinent which may shortly become republics. The 
decision of Ahmed Zogu, the Albanian President, 
to proclaim himself King, is therefore a refreshing 
novelty. As far as internal conditions are con- 
cerned, the change will be no change: a complete 
autocracy will continue. But from the inter- 
national point of view, the conversion of Ahmed 
Bey Zogu into King Scanderbeg III is important. 
In so far as kings are more difficult to change than 
presidents, the move may be a good one, but it is 
due to King Scanderbeg that Albania is politi- 
cally, financially and economically completely 
under Italian control. Albania has not become a 
kingdom without the approval of Rome, and there 
will almost certainly be corresponding disapproval 
in Belgrade, where the change will be looked upon 
as a poor recompense for the ratification of the 
Nettuno Conventions. 


| 
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A NEW CHAPTER 


NEW chapter in the history of trade 
unions will begin at Swansea next Monday. 
The principal business before the Con- 
ference will be the Report of the General 
Council on its negotiations with the representative 
employers led by Lord Melchett. The Report 
is favourable to their continuance, and if, as is all 
but certain, the Conference supports its leaders 
we are on the eve of very important developments 
in trade union thought and practice. Despite 
the opposition of a minority which is powerful 
in leaders if not in their following, the Report 
declines to be apologetic about these negotiations 
and justifies them boldly by analysing alternative 
courses. We might, says the Report (we para- 
phrase only and do not quote), have done every- 
thing possible to bring the industrial machine 
to a standstill in the hope of making an industrial 
revolution from which the workers might expect 
to profit. That was the policy of the instigators 
of the General Strike and is still the policy of 
Mr. Cook. The report dismisses that alternative 
as certain to lead to ‘‘ bloodshed and misery.” 
The truth, of course, is that the balance of 
power has shifted with the better organization of 
employers, that the strike is by no means a 
probably successful weapon, that the more 
extensive the strike the more likely it is to fail, 
and that in industrial as in international affairs 
the gentle gamester is the surest winner. A second 
alternative would have been to tell the employers 
to get on with their job of organizing trade and 
the unions would attend to their own job of 
protecting the interests of their members. That 
was the old division of duty, but, like the old 
separation of the home front and the fighting 
front, it will not work. For unions not to take 
part in shaping the changes that are being made 
in the organization of industry would, as the 
Report urges, be a ‘‘ confession of failure.’’ The 
remaining alternative is the policy of co-operation 
between employers and trade unions which is 
the main subject of the Melchett negotiations. 
The endorsement of this view by the Conference 
at Swansea will be the most important event in 
our industrial history since the General Strike. 
And indeed it is the reflections that followed the 
failure of that strike that have led to this new 
and beneficent revolution in trade union policy. 
For revolution it is, and to deny it is to over- 
look the most signal success that the trade union 
principle has ever gained. The success is the 
more remarkable because it treads so closely on 
the heels of the greatest mistake ever made by 
trade unions: namely, the General Strike. When 
trade unions began, their sole object was to 
establish the principle of collective bargaining, 
and it never occurred to the founders to think 
that it could be applied to any other subjects 
than wages and hours of labour. So successful 
has trade union action been in respect of these 
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matters that they long ago reached a point 
beyond which further progress was difficult with. 
out the introduction of some new principle of 
action, 

The formation of the Labour Party by an 
alliance with the Socialists was the first departure 
from the old principles, but the increase of 
political power that followed has not, for 4 
variety of reasons, been accompanied by 
corresponding gains in the economic sphere, 
The weapon of the strike has been repeatedly 
shown to be blunt and obsolescent. The 
alliance with the Socialists, too, has led to 
developments of policy which have injured the 
purely economic efficacy of trade unions, 
The older trade unionists, like Brace and Mabon, 
cultivated a fine diplomacy which accomplished 
all that could possibly have been obtained by a 
strike without any of its sufferings; the new 
school cultivated the strike in the interests of a 
political theory rather than for the economic 
advantages to be gained by their constituents. 

The General Strike was the supreme example 
of that abuse of sound trade unionism. But 
gravest of all the new handicaps were the war 
and the injury which the impoverishment of the 
world, the disturbance in values and _ the 
increasing cost of production inflicted upon our 
great staple industries, especially in the north, 
where trade unionism is strongest. It was 
obvious that in the purely economic sphere the 
alliance with the Socialists had exhausted its 
usefulness; it had merely led them up against 
the blank wall of political revolution and 
unsuccessful revolution at that. Moreover, the 
new crisis in industry made extensive reorganiza- 
tion necessary, and the question at once arose 
whether trade unions should stand apart while 
these changes were accomplished or whether they 
should work in association with the employers. 
That they were invited to do so was the highest 
compliment that could be paid to the trade 
union spirit. For the union despised a little 
more than a generation ago was being offered a 
partnership and, like the young apprentice, had 
at last reached the point at which it might marry 
its master’s daughter. The banns will be 
published for the first time on Monday. , 

The opposition of the extreme Socialists is 
perfectly natural and logical. For this new 
co-operation between unions and_ employers 
breaks up their favourite dichotomy of mankind 
into capitalists and proletariat. It disappoints 
them in their great hope of capturing the trade 
union machinery and bringing about a revolution. 
The idea of the class war would be killed by; 
any such association as is now proposed, for the 
workman would be an incipient capitalist and by 
a corollary, which all three parties are ready for, 
the capitalist would have to justify himself by 
becoming a worker. Mr. Cook, and perhaps 
Mr. Hicks, are right to resist the new movement 
from their respective points of view. 
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But the issue is not, of course, between the 
Socialist and the individualist elements in trade 
ynion theory, for among the supporters of the 

movement are many whose Socialism | is 
ite above suspicion. It is between practical 
itics and between the splashing about in 

eralities and abstractions characteristic of a 
minority of Socialists and their Communist friends, 
between an English school of thought which 

the task that lies to its hand and is content 
io walk quietly along the path of progress and 
the continental school which flies and crashes. 
The bulk of the Parliamentary Labour Party 
favours the new policy of co-operation because it 
sees that something of the kind is necessary to 
discipline its own extremists. It is not without 
significance that Mr. Maxton, who led the last 
ineffectual revolt against Mr. MacDonald, is in 
close association with Mr. Cook. It is impossible 
io fight on a negation or an equivocation, and the 
new policy does give the Parliamentary Labour 
men a definite constructive policy. The bulk of 
trade unionists, again, as the voting next week will 

bly show, are no less sympathetic because 

have never been converted to the theory of 
Socialism, still less to that of revolutionary 
Communism, and are anxious to do what is best 
for their trade and themselves. The strength of 
ade unionism is not in class loyalty but in 
trade loyalty, and the times are such as to make 
real workmen realize that without combination 
their trade is in danger. A prosperous industrial 
dass cannot be made out of unprosperous 


industry . 


THE FUTURE OF EXPLORATION | 


rapidly changing, and the old-fashioned 
free lance who made great journeys across 
uiknown continents is becoming as anachronistic 
as the buccaneer. He was an amateur and a 
tomantic; from a_ scientific standpoint it is 
unnecessary to regret his passing. If he had his 
uses when our knowledge of the world was more 
¢ementary there is little scope for him now. 
The highly organized expedition, composed of 
picked specialists, which settles down like a 
swarm of locusts on the chosen locality and 
devours every particle of scientific raw material 
is the new explorer. Taking full advantage of 
modern transport and trained for research it will 
find out more in ten weeks than the inhabitants 
and the old-fashioned explorer have discovered 
between them since the beginning of time. After 
atapid reconnaissance it will pitch unerringly 
upon the right spots, allot each a period accord- 
ing to its value, and digest results as it goes 
g by co-ordination between the various 
branches in the field. 
is constant cross-fertilization of one branch 
another is one of the most fruitful discoveries 
of the modern expedition, and the main secret 
of its success. Such achievements as the Oxford 
bitsbergen expeditions or the American Natural 
‘story Museum expedition to Mongolia stand 
out all the more conspicuously from the fact that 
were gained over well-trodden ground. 
ndreds of naturalists had visited Spitsbergen 
ore 1921 without ever recognizing the very 


Q) sm ideas of what exploration means are 


clear zones into which it is divided, and the fact 
that Roy Chapman Andrews found the dinosaur’s 
eggs is hardly more surprising than his discovery 
of three fossil beds of different ages within four 
days of the start along a route by which thousands 
of travellers and explorers, including geologists, 
had preceded him. Yet there are innumerable 
regions nominally explored which have been 
passed over just as superficially. Except for a 
few countries permanently settled by white peoples 
there is no area of which we yet possess any 
adequate scientific knowledge. 

The explorer of the old school resents the 
introduction of modern methods, as the coaching 
magnates resented the coming of the railway. 
He does not go to the logical extreme of abjuring 
tinned stores and limiting himself to the bow and 
arrow, but he cannot abide cars in the desert 
or aeroplanes flying over the Pole. His interests 
are in the adventurous side of exploration rather 
than the scientific, and having hitherto contrived 
to acquire some sort of scientific halo (which he 
rarely deserved) in return for the scraps of 
information and amateurish collections he brought 
home, he naturally looks with consternation on a 
development which not merely deprives him of 
that, but turns an embarrassing searchlight on 
preserves where he had previously reaped the 
monopoly in his happy careless way. It is true 
that the manner in which modern transport is 
used often shows very bad taste, but that is 
inherent in the men, not in the equipment. 
Some people can make a camel look vulgar. 

A scientific expedition must use the best 
weapons at its disposal and aim at eliminating 
hardships and mishaps so far as is humanly 
possible. An expedition which comes to grief is 
not scientific, and if it meets with adventures 
there must be something wrong with its manage- 
ment—that is the standpoint of the future 
explorer. It sounds unromantic, but it is a 
necessary condition for work. Failure comes 
almost always from attempting something which 
is not feasible, from clear errors of judgment over 
such matters as the season chosen, or from faults 
in the ways and means department. It is, of 
course, perfectly feasible to live in the Arctic 
without any stores, like the hero of a boys’ tale, 
but it is not scientific because it can only be done 
by making living a whole-time job. In order to 
accomplish anything one needs organization and 
resources from home. That involves, as a rule, 
some official backing, so exploration tends to 
pass from the hands of the private adventurer 
into those of the great Universities and National 
Museums. That tendency is all to the good; 
the standard of personnel is much higher and 
men are more likely to be picked on their merits, 
apart from financial or other outside considera- 
tions. Also, the dispatch of serious University 
expeditions containing some undergraduate 
element is one of the best possible ways of 
ensuring a good supply of trained scientists and 
explorers for the future. The all-round value of 
the experience gained on such expeditions would 
be difficult to overrate. It is an encouraging 
fact that both Oxford and Cambridge have sent 
out partly undergraduate expeditions this year 
(to Greenland and Labrador), and that Oxford 
has approved and supported the foundation of a 
University Exploration Club which aims at an 
expedition every year. 
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The effect of ‘all this is to make exploration 
infinitely more productive, but also more costly. 
In proportion to the value of the results the 
expense (except' in the case of Polar expeditions) 
is generally insignificant, but exploration is rarely 
endowed, nor are éxplorers invariably rich, and 
in a parsimonious world, where every penny of 
funds has to be begged, the cost is made to seem 


‘large. Certainly if the British Empire is to be 


developed on anything but the most haphazard 
and uneconomic lines, support for the necessary 
scientific reconnaisances will have to be forth- 
coming on something more like the American 
scale. British explorers do not need or expect 
such lavish equipment, but exploration, like 
forestry, yields its main returns after some lapse 
of time and can never be self-supporting. To 
starve it while campaigning for the development 
of the Empire is a very short-sighted policy: nor 
does it seem fitting that the leader of an 
expedition should have to face worse obstacles 
among the bulls and bears of finance at home 
than any he encounters in the wilds. 

Mr. Mitchell, in his extravagant pamphlet,* 
looks forward to a time when explorers will be 
treated differently in a saner, more harmonious 
world, which can look back to this Age of 
Confusion as a nightmare of the past. That 
happy age seems likely to be contemporary with 
the perfected helicopter and the exploration of the 
bowels of the earth, Mars, Venus and the moon, 
the details and prospects of which he discusses 
at some length. Instead of dealing with the 
innumerable things which exploration can and 
ought to do next he prefers to pursue fascinating 
impossibilities with the aid of all sorts of equip- 
ment which has yet to be invented. If he were 
an explorer—for his dogmatism must be 
connected with the fact that he has _ never 
explored—Mr. Mitchell would have to fit in with 
the old romantic school; as a writer he can 
seize the glorious alternative of beating the 
scientists at their own game by dismissing their 
present weapons as primitive, and conjuring up 
visions which would do credit to Jules Verne. 
This may be good fun, but we doubt if it gets 
exploration any forrader. His prejudices—for 
example, against the aeroplane—distort his judg- 
ments. Aircraft in the Arctic have done useful 
work which the sledger could not do, and it is 
not easy to see what advantage his helicopter will 
have over the Hamilton Rice seaplane in the 
matter of landing in tropical rain forests. Nor 
was the work of the Hamilton Rice Expedition 
restricted to aerial survey as he implies; the 
medical and other results were copious. 

However, he does give a very sketchy but 
suggestive summary of the main regions remain- 
ing unexplored—the ‘‘ desert of Northern 
Arabia ’’ on p. 42 appears to be a slip of the pen; 
it ought to be ‘‘ Southern ’’—and he discusses 
the potentialities of exploration under the sea, 
which recent voyages like that of the Arcturus 
have shown to be not only scientifically fruitful 
but unexpectedly interesting. Mr. Mitchell has 
thrown away his opportunity out of sheer 
perversity, but his essay is worth reading; it is 
written in a forced highly-coloured style which is 
sometimes effective and sometimes not. 


** Hanno, or the Future of Exploration.’ By J. Leslie 
Mitchell. Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d. 
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BOOK CENSORSHIP IN IRELAND 


[From Our Own CORRESPONDENT] 


Dublin, August 
HE text ofi the Censorship of Publications Bill 
has now been published. Its provisions are 
comprehensive than was expected. Here ig 
something from Ireland that is really of genera 
interest and a concern of the outside world. Definj 
if the proposed legislation be carried, another count 
in Europe will have abandoned the Principles of 
private moral judgment and free discussion, which 
are the foundations of the liberal State. Our Gover 
ment becomes a lay theocracy and assumes the care 
of opinion, the guardianship of the minds as well as 
the bodies of the people. Natural law is invoked 
against the liberal thesis that nothing so well teaches 
men to deserve freedom as freedom itself. It igs not 
a question in this measure of prohibiting printed 
matter that offends the moral sense of the community, 
The Bill provides for the suppression of all publica. 
tions that ‘‘ tend to inculcate principles contrary tp 
public morality.” This wide and dangerously vague 
phrase must have been adopted deliberately. It can 
be made to cover a great part of contem 
seeculation in religion, philosophy, and politics. The 
week that the text of the Bill is published, the prin. 
cipal Catholic newspaper in Dublin publishes an 
article which shows that logically the first work that 
should be brought to the attention of our censors is 
that of the most famous of Irishmen now living. 
I mean the author of ‘ The Intelligent Woman's 
Guide to Socialism,’ not the author of ‘ Ulysses.’ 
Actually, there already exist in Ireland, as in England, 
means whereby the State can take cognizance of 
printed offences against traditional or 
accepted notions of decency. Legislation survives 
from the British regime, which allows for the sup- 
pression by the police of pornographic literature and 
the punishment of its purveyors. But now a Censor- 
ship Board is to be set up, consisting of five persons, 
who will hold office for three years and be eligible 
for re-election. It is to act apparently on the advice 
of ‘* public opinion ’’—this is the significant feature 
of the proposal. The Bill gives the Minister of Jus- 
tice power to recognize ‘ associations” and refer 
their complaints regarding any publication to the 
Board. If four members of the Board regard the com- 
plaint as justified, an order of prohibition must be 
made by the Minister. Thus, while liberal principle is 
thrown abroad, democratic ideology is saved. 
Apparently, this Board of five persons will act not 
on its own initiative but on the suggestions of the 
recognized associations,’”’ which represent 
demagogic and rancid pietism that is the most unpleas- 
ing feature of Irish life and journalism. One foresees 
the rejection by the Board of the more extravagant 
suggestions that will be made to it, and the 
subsequent agitation and play upon 
suspicion and ignorance. The Irish Statesman, which 
is taking a strong line against the measure, 
whether the “ associations ”’ referred to, if they mean 
anything, do not mean just such bodies as have } 
engaged in burning papers like the Sunday Times 
and Observer and ‘collect in their membership 
the uncultivated fanatics in the eee. now to 
iven by this Bill a spurious authority. 
7 ey of us, not fanatics for liberty of thought, 
believe that there is something to be said - 
guardianship of the nation’s mind. But 
Protestants object, on the ground that since the 
Free State is so predominantly and intensely a 
Catholic, the established code of the Roman C 
will give the guardianship its character. It is ’ 
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for instance, that this code forbids all books by non- 
Catholics, which deal ex professo with religion, ‘‘unless 
they contain nothing against the Catholic faith.’’ Thus 
another obstacle is put in the way of union with the 
Protestant Six Counties. Moreover, as regards the 
Protestant minority in the south, does not an insinua- 
jon of lay theocracy, with indifferentiation of Church 
and State, infringe rights guaranteed by the Anglo- 
frish Treaty? Does the State accept the Church as 
the Church defines itself? The Government will, no 
doubt, anticipate Protestant objections by putting a 
rtion of non-Catholic members on the Board. 
do not want to raise directly theoretical ques- 
fions of the relations of Church and State. What 
will happen in practice? Pressure will be put on the 
Board, as Mrs. W. B. Yeats has said, and if the 
Board resists, at the end of the three years, the 
Government will be forced to appoint new members. 
Thus the true criticism of the scheme is that it will 
constitute a demagogic tyranny of the worst kind over 
the intellect of the country. I am not sure, indeed, 
that we should not prefer a frankly ecclesiastical cen- 
grship based strictly on theological considerations to 
the present proposals. A censorship de haut en bas 
would produce advantages in the domain of practical 
fife and might from a certain point of view be a 
highly educative influence. A free and privileged 
Inquisition, for example, could condemn to the general 
profit most of the revolutionary propaganda that is 
now freely printed in Ireland, as deriving from prin- 
ciples that are clearly in Roman Catholic ethics sub- 
yersive of public morality. But, as has been shown, 
the Censorship that we are to have is one from below 
s. It is unlikely that the ‘‘ popular opinion ”’ 
which directs the holding up of trains and the 
destruction of the English Sunday newspapers will 
draw the attention of the Board to such printed 
matter as offends against Roman principles of order, 
property and respect for constituted authority. 


FRENCH FEELING AND THE. PACT 


[From Our FRENCH CORRESPONDENT ] 


Paris, August 27 
EN years ago President Wilson was arriving 
on our shores to announce, like Mr. Kellogg, 
the outlawry of war. Men of the type of 

M. Clemenceau more or less perceptibly shrugged 
their shoulders, but the nation at large did not. If 
the League of Nations were no more than the greatest 
peace mirage ever created to cheer mankind along 
iS weary way, it should be blessed by all peace- 
lovers who know how much a mirage means. But 
itis something else: the greatest advertisement that 
the idea of peace ever received, and this advertise- 
ment has been successful. It was in vain that America, 
the home of publicity and the cradle of this noblest 
of ideas, changed its hostility against one man into 
hostility against his vision and launched into gigantic 
Propaganda to destroy it; the world would not 
fenounce its hope. It subsists in the soul of men 
now convinced that war can be staved off by 
‘operation. Even people who do not dare to express 
this belief are often found to share it. 

Why is it, then, that the arrival of Mr. Kellogg 
toused little enthusiasm? A British newspaper had 
Suggested that the Pact should be signed where the 
Versailles Treaty was signed—in the Galerie des 

» Why is it that this historic place did not 
“pear commensurate with the occasion, and 
M. Briand himself, who ought to be inclined to sur- 
found the signing of the Pact, almost his Pact, with 
Stately ceremony, preferred a much less gorgeous 
Place, the Salon de I’Horloge at the Quai d’Orsay? 


The answer is plain. There has been too much 
wavering, backing and bargaining about this Pact. 
People have not forgotten that Mr. Kellogg himself 
declared it at first to be ‘‘ fantastic and visionary,” 
while the reaction of President Coolidge was decidedly 
unfavourable; that when America finally made up her 
mind to mother it, the change was supposed to be a 
covert attack against the League of Nations; finally 
that this so-called outlawry of war includes war in 
its very wording. When Mr. Kellogg says that it’ 
debars no nation from its right to self-defence, the 
admission means nothing if not that it is the duty of a 
nation to be sufficiently armed, which, less than a 
fortnight ago, President Coolidge was solemnly pro- 
claiming. Plain newspaper readers find it difficult to 
reconcile the idea of sufficient armament with the idea 
of disarmament, and Mr. Coolidge’s qualification of 
the Franco-British attempt at naval disarmament does 
not help logic to embrace empiricism. Nor do the 
American and British reservations to the Pact. The 
whole affair looks like a cloudy sunrise. 

This is not all. The editorial pages of most news- 
papers almost every day show some article in defence 
of peace and international goodwill, but the ‘* Latest 
intelligence ’’ column tells another tale; Anschluss has 
become a familiar word, with glimpses of an agree- 
ment with Hungary and the old nightmare of Mittel- 
Europa in the actual phrasing of 1910, including the 
obnoxious B.B.B. ready for use. Recently the news- 
papers have hit upon a simile which is less likely to 
quiet anxiety than to make the situation alarmingly 
clear: Suppose, they say, the Anschluss concerned 
not Germany and Austria, but France and Belgium, 
what would be the reaction in the Press of the world? 

Evacuation is almost as frequent a word as 
Anschluss, and its sound is not much more pleasant. 
Since the Socialist Convention at Brussels, the 
Socialist Press in France is as urgent as Herr 
Stresemann himself that there are more chances for 
peace than for war in that step, and even a Nationalist 
editor like M. Gustave Hervé follows suit, but cold 
reason speaking in the columns of even Le Quotidien 
says: ‘‘ What! Evacuation when the Dawes plan 
is attacked on all sides in Germany and our only pos- 
sibility of forcing payment lies in the presence of our 
soldiers? Evacuation while our new Eastern frontier 
is unprotected and not even one blockhouse has 
marked the beginning of the Metz to Belfort line! ”’ 
Do it while Hermann Muller is Chancellor, our 
Socialists insist. Is not Chancellor Muller the same 
man who, in July, 1914, came to Paris with the assur- 
ance that the Partei would never vote any war credits, 
and less than a month later voted those very credits 
in Berlin, leaving Liebknecht to be their sole 
opponent? So the soberer historians enquire. And 
is he not blamed by his Partei, at this very minute, 
for building the notorious cruiser A? At all events 
he is blamed, the answer comes, and nobody can say 
that there are not to-day two Germanies, in one of 
which even French Nationalists believe. 

These are the cross-currents of opinion which no 
doubt Mr. Kellogg must feel. In the Galerie des 
Glaces they might have taken additional strength, 
striking people as chilly drafts. In the intimacy of 
the Salon de I’Horloge, on the contrary, the Pact 
was reduced to its true proportions : a manifestation of 
the goodwill which, in spite of difficulties, has been 
steadily growing since 1918. 


{ The attention of competitors in both the literary 
and the Acrostic Competitions is again drawn to the 
importance of observing the rule regarding the clos- 
ing dates. Solutions which reach us later than the 
time specified in the rules are automatically disquali- 
fied. In spite of repeated notices to this effect, solu- 


tions continue to reach us too late for adjudication. 
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SUPERMAN, DECEASED 


By GERALD GOULD 


E regret to announce the death of Big B. 

y y Beast, Esq., commonly known among his 

friends as Superman, who passed away 
peacefully last Thursday, at number 666 the 
Crescent. The cause of his demise is certified as 
cedicephalitis; and, though the word is Greek to 
me, I fancy it implies the truth. 

He had ancestors. Always there have been Big 
Noises, to resound for ages; but worshippers in 
the past were worshippers of the past: it was the 
glory of the Superman to belong—if you can call 
it belonging—to the future. Homeric heroes 
reverenced their fathers : we have been expected to 
look forward, with admiration, to a Rogue 
Elephant among our children. Moreover, the old 
heroes did at any rate know what they were 
admiring ; they were tall and strong, and, to them, 
superiority meant being taller and stronger—fit to 
pull up trees by the roots, and bash bulls. We, 
less happy, have seen nothing ahead but That to 
Which we were Developing ; and, as nobody could 
tell us what it was, the outlines flickered. It was 
very tremendous, of course, and regal and impos- 
ing: the devil of a fellow—but also the devil of a 
mess. It resembled Milton’s Shape of Death : 


If shape it might be called that shape had none 
Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb; 

Or substance might be called that shadow seemed, 
For each seemed either—black it stood as Night, 
Fierce as ten Furies, terrible as Hell, 

And shook a dreadful dart: what seemed his head 
The likeness of a kingly crown had on. 


Everybody cherishes his own ideal, and each of 
us therefore attributes to evolution a different end. 
Seme have pictured the Superman as gross and 
jolly, pursuing art for art’s sake and wearing a 
beard : some, as an egg-shaped skull, delivered for 
ever from all the glory of limbs and warm desire 
and the dear frenzies of the blood, occupied indeed 
in eternal contemplation, with nothing in particular 
to contemplate. There is naturally no sovereign 
certainty that evolution will produce either the one 
type or the other, nor for that matter that it will 
abstain from rolling comfortably backwards to the 
production of brighter and better apes :! nor again, 
in the doctrines of Supermania, is there any 
reason for believing that any conclusion would be 
better than another. All schools of thought, how- 
ever, seem agreed upon a simple significant point. 
The Superman was to be Beyond Good and Evil. 
He would discard from strength those laws of con- 
duct which the rest of us discard from weakness. 
He would trample and ignore. How strange the 
dilemma! This creature was our Ideal; and we 
knew nothing about him except that he was a bit 
of a cad. He was our goal—and wanted kicking. 

We embrace myths, excusably enough, as an 
escape from experience. The schoolboy goes to 
sleep imagining that he has made a century : man- 
kind dozes indulgently over its dream-heroes, 
whether they resemble beast or sage, world- 
conqueror or world-forgetter. We should do 
wrong if we supposed that the friend whose end 
we record to-day was anything but a brief and 
special manifestation. The cult will continue, with 
an object newly devised. What was notable, what 
was distinctive, about the Superman of our 
nonage, was the frankness and completeness with 
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which he evaded the issue. Is it possible that thy 
twentieth century, even more than other Centuries 
will be remembered as an era of evasions? 

Getting old means that life seems shorter as j 
grows longer. Already I find myself old enoy 
to recall a host of ghosts, mental phantasms which 
have crowded on one another’s heels in regen 
years, explanations that did not explain, theorig 
that did not even see the mark, ‘‘ barren Optimistic 
sophistries,” Nietzsche-ism and __Bergsonisn, 
Pragmatism and Behaviourism, and Fresh Poy. 
chologies at two a penny. No doubt it has always 
been the same: no doubt each age has seemed 
pre-eminent in improvisation : but certainly som 
of the old teachings possessed a concreteness whog 
lack is the mark of the new. They were wrong, o 
right—who is in a position to judge? At leag 
they believed in wrongness and rightness; ang 
that is always something. 


The late heresy has been to discard. such cat, 
gories. There has been the creed of self-fulfilmen 
—whatever that may mean! There has been the 
theory that it was somehow noble to live 
savages like a savage. There has been the do 
trine that the production of masterpieces, or even 
the discussion of the probability of the production 
of masterpieces, excused you from paying your 
way. Skimpole has been exalted from scamp tp 
star. The quality of mercy has been relegated to 
slaves; brutality and indifference have put o 
haloes. And it does but complete the paradox, 
that many who preached this theoretic license have 
been not only merciful in their own lives, but pro 
pagandist of morality in every practical connexion, 
They have talked about transcending Good and 
Evil, but have actually transcended only the latter, 

The Non-Moral Overman was always a non 
entity, a contradiction. How came he to k 
worshipped? How came he to be born? I fancy 
he was the inevitable product of an age given to 
rush, hurry, experiment and greed. He was patt 
of the general passion for Success. He was the 
natural counterpart of the Commercial Expander— 
who, indeed, in some philosophies, appears to be 
stepping into his shoes. But the materialist did at 
any rate know what he was after: the Superman, 
like the child who will not play, avoided defeat by 
pretending to a private victory. The impulse was 
the same: each emphasized cash-values—one by 
running after them, the other by running away. 
There is not the width of a world between your 
Gauguin and your Go-getter. The fellow who goes 
to get, however, will get something, and some 
where. The thing may not be worth having, the 
place may be no desirable residence: in any cas 
there will be more beyond. The fellow who evades 
the issue is not genuinely above it. He is merely 
outside. He has got nothing, and nowhere. If 
you refuse to enter for the race, you cannot will 
it—even by a swelled head. 

Well, Superman is defunct, and few will miss 
him. The obituary notices have been brief. The 
funeral will be meagrely attended. He that did 
bestride the narrow world like a Colossus has 
shrunk to a memory. He that loomed up, a threat 
and a promise, over the coming years, has me 
into the air of which he was made, and the yeas 
will come and never know they were supposed to 
bring him. All the old ignorances and perplexitie 
and uncertainties remain : our profit is to recogni 
and not to deny them. ‘‘I have seen fi 
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of revolts ’’—and a myriad refugees 

the conflict. The conflict continues, as 
scheduled from eternity. The Superman was 
always a super : the principals are the men of 


principle. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


q The Editor of the SaturDay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

¢ Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach him on Tuesday. 


THE CENSORSHIP OF BOOKS 


SIR,—Your comments on the suppression of an 
t and much-discussed novel are to the point. 
With the ignorance to be expected of professional 
moralists, the instigators of this latest purity 
ign have asserted that the book was an 
ted outrage; as a matter of fact, its theme 
was used as longi ago as Diderot and as recently as 
‘Dusty Answer,’ scandalized the readers of a great 
English poet in the ’sixties, and will alarm their 
ildren when a novel by him still in manuscript 
attains to print. That the book now withdrawn had 
better not have been written is possible, for on purely 
artistic grounds it may be reasonably urged that the 
further a writer enters into the province of the 
logist the smaller are his chances of success. It 
is not among the helpless victims of abnormal impulses 
that the artist will most easily find the materials of 
significant tragedy. That the book may have done 
harm seems to me quite likely. But if every book 
that has done harm is to be smothered, with what 
shall we be left? On that principle of removing all 
ocasions of offence we must be deprived of Catullus 
and Villon, Théophile the less and Théophile the 
greater, Baudelaire and certain books of the Bible, 
much of Balzac and much of Maupassant, much of 
Swift and much of William Blake, most of the Restora- 
tion drama of adultery, and all of the Elizabethan or 
Jacobean drama of incest, together with how much 
else ! 
But I need not labour the point. What it is 
necessary to say on it was said once for all by 
Swinburne in his ‘ Notes on Poems and Ballads ’ : 


The question at issue is wider than .any between a single 
writer and his critics, or it might well be allowed to drop. 
It is this: whether or not the first requisite of art is to give 
no offence; whether or not all that cannot be lisped in the 
fursery or fingered in the schoolroom is therefore to be cast 
out of the library; whether or not the domestic circle is to 
be for all men and writers the outer limit and extreme horizon 
of their world of work. 


Certain demands may properly be made on amy 
witer who handles unpleasant material: that his 
motive and his methods should be those of the serious 
artist, that he should exercise literary tact and stir 
up 20 more mud than is inevitable, that in short he 
should offer us a work of art and not merely seek to 
attract us by appeal to our curiosity about facts 
tommonly undiscussed. As there is a purely artistic 
convention in the treatment of the nude, which all 
great painters have respected, so there are conventions, 
‘gain purely artistic, respected by all great writers. 
So that these conditions, necessary for the dignity of 
art; be satisfied, every subject is open to the writer. 
He chooses the abnormal, however, at his peril. 
Failure with it deserves a punishment severe in 
Proportion to the suffering inflicted on the reader to 
M0 achieved purpose. But to say that such and such 
subjects are morally interdicted, that the perilous 
taterprise of dealing with them is not open to those 
an” be capable of it, is to use the language of 


A few words, with your permission, on the manner 
in which the suppression of a book which I for one 
shall not mourn has been brought about. An 
established censorship is at least intelligible. Author 
and publisher know where they are. But if ‘‘ stunt ”’ 
morality in newspapers is to determine the fate of 
books the position is impossible. A literary journalist 
is the last person likely to deny the right of the Press 
to criticize an offensive book in any terms that may 
seem appropriate. And, outside the reviewers’ 
columns, where none but zsthetic standards should be 
applied, it is perfectly legitimate for a paper to discuss 
the probable moral effect of a book. But why not 
appeal simply to readers? Why appeal to the Home 
Secretary? True, the paper may believe in a censor- 
ship. Let it, in that event, agitate for the establishment 
of a censorship of all books, not pluck the Home Secre- 
tary by the sleeve with reference to one. For if the 
Home Secretary reacts to paper A, why should he not 
to-morrow react to paper B? It is within memory 
that Thomas Hardy was denounced by scores of 
papers when he published ‘ Tess’ and ‘ Jude the 
Obscure,’ that Mr. George Moore has suffered in the 
same way: indeed it is difficult to conceive of any 
novel treating of sex that would not seem to some 
paper somewhere an occasion for the Home Secretary 
to act. Is he to act whenever anyone in charge of a 
paper bawls at him? Is he to choose between papers, 
and how? 

The situation is absurd. In logic, the fate of books 
should be determined either entirely by an established 
and permanently operative and self-actuated censor- 
ship or entirely by the voluntary action of the book- 
buying public under such guidance as it may receive 
from its favoured newspapers. If a book to which 
some people object should be taken out of reach of 
all people, let there be an official censorship. But if 
people are to choose their own reading, let them 
choose and reject books without hindrance. _Inter- 
mittent censorship, inspired by newspaper “‘ stunts,”’ 
does not accord with the dignity of literature. 

I am, etc., 
T. WELBY 


RURAL HOUSING 


SIR,—Up till quite lately the tendency has been, 
as Mr. Easterbrook points out, to build houses of a 
class quite beyond the reach of the agricultural worker 
and often beyond that of the wage-earner generally. 
As a Rural District Councillor, my experience entirely 
confirms Mr. Easterbrook’s estimate in this respect. 
Undoubtedly the Housing Acts have been a great 
boon to railwaymen and other employees receiving 
good wages, as well as to many persons of the middle 
class, who would otherwise have had to build their 
own houses with money borrowed from a building 
society. As it is, they are spared this trouble and 
expense and are enabled to occupy quite nice houses 
at political instead of economic rents, the difference 
between the two being provided out of the taxpayers’ 
pockets. 

A year or so ago, when I pointed out how few land 
workers were to be found among the tenants of our 
Council houses and suggested that in order to lower 
rents we ought to build more cheaply by erecting 
dwellings in blocks instead of in pairs, I was told 
to remember that our ideal should be the uplifting 
of the people by improving their surroundings. How 
a man can be uplifted by the building of a fancy 
house unless he can afford the rent charged for it 
I could not see and nobody has been able to tell me. 

Nobody knows what is the real cost to the country 
of the various housing schemes and few people have 
the temerity to enquire, but that it is terrific, and 
may one day prove disastrous, there can be no manner 
of doubt. In the purely rural districts there has not 
been, so far, much difficulty in regard to the collec- 
tion of rents, but dishonesty is, unfortunately, very 
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contagious and in some mining areas there is a regular 
Rent’ campaign. In Chopwell, near New- 
castle, for instance, The Times reports that ‘‘ the 
arrears of rent are estimated to amount to £12,000 
and some of the individual arrears are between £70 
and £80. Tenants have been repeatedly before the 


Council in the past three years and pleaded 


unemployment.” 
I am, etc., 


Scarcroft, Nr. Leeds C. F. Ryper 


DENIS EADIE 
SIR,—I have only recently read an article written 


by Mr. Ivor Brown many weeks ago in the SaTuRDAY- 


REviEw on the late Mr. Denis Eadie. I gather Mr. 
Brown must be a contemporary of mine, as I too 
remember as a schoolboy sitting in the pit before 
that galaxy of musical comedy talent in ‘ My Lady 
Madcap ’—Zena Dare in a part played also for a 
time, I think, by the vivacious Madge Crichton, 
G. P. Huntley learning the intricacies of ‘‘ buttling ’’ 
or expatiating on the advantages or rather the dire 
disadvantages of that now almost obsolete weapon 
the lance. 

And Eadie in a part with hardly a line to speak; 
but even so, out of a stage full of uniformed actors 
he was the only one who could have possibly been 
mistaken for a soldier. I watched, too, his career 
through the ‘ Milestones’ and ‘ My Lady’s Dress’ 
period and regretted, as all his admirers must have 
done, his latter-day failures. 

Mr. Brown blames the lack of good plays for this 
falling off; but surely it was greatly Eadie’s own 
fault that he never played parts worthy of his talent. 
I put the cause down to two of his successes. 
During the war he acted in two plays that had 
deservedly long runs—‘ The Man Who Stayed at 
Home’ and ‘ Billeted ’—both well-written comedies 
of topical interest that I remember gratefully on 
leaves from France, but both containing parts for 
him—the gallant, débonnaire man of the world— 
which he could do on his head, as many much less 
skilful actors could have done. Ever after that 
he seemed to seek out parts of the same kind and 
that kind only. 

Take the case of Mr. Nicholas Hannen, whom 
I (possibly wrongly) look on as very much the same 
type of actor. He has never found difficulty in 
getting good parts. Yet how easy for him, too, with 
his attractive stage personality, to drift into what 
became to be considered typical ‘‘ Denis Eadie 
parts.”’ 

The tragedy seems to be that, in the Detective 
Hanand, Eadie seemed at last to have shaken free 
of that obsession and returned to good character 
parts, when he was taken ill and died. Those of us 
who outlived him would have mourned a really 
great actor had he died in his old age. 

I am, etc., 
Ferozepore, Punjab S. E. L. BappELEy 


COAST CUSTOMS 


SIR,—In his letter under this heading ‘‘ Old 
Coaster ’’ deals with various points touched on in 
my review of Mr. Danquah’s works and declares with 
emphasis that tribal land is not allowed to be sold 
in any British possession in West Africa. I am not 
quite sure whether he means by “‘ tribal land ’’ the 
whole of the land in native hands or that under the 
direct control of a chief. It is, however, immaterial, 
as, whatever he means, ‘‘ Old Coaster ’’ is completely 
mistaken. 

I assume that Mr. Danquah, as an Akan and a 
court official of Akim Abuakwa, is better informed as 
to the customs of his own country than is ‘* Old 
Coaster.” On. p. xxxi of Mr. Danquah’s volume 
on case law I read: 
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The Stool has an inherent right to deal with al] Unreseryej 
or uncultivated land either by absolute sale or by lease 
With due permission of the Stool any person can sell 
farm cultivated on Stool land, paying to the Stool oneiitt 
of the proceeds of sale, 

In the companion volume (p. 216) it is laid down that: 
to acquire land or tenements by outright purchase the 5 
and most essential thing is to ascertain the true owner 
owners of the land. ... The price of land in Akim Abuaks 
varies a great deal. The lowest in recent times has been 
20s. and the highest £7 per 12 fathoms. 

Unless ‘‘ Old Coaster ’’ is prepared to Maintain 
that these passages are inaccurate or irrelevant, his 
only course is to withdraw from an untenable posi. 
tion. I suspect that what he has in mind is the 
lation that Europeans are not allowed to purchase 
land from natives. This has, of course, not been cop. 
tradicted by any statement or argument in my reviey, 

I am, etc., 


Your Reviewgr 


THE THEATRE 
RE-ENTER THE ACTOR 


By Ivor Brown 


The Moving Finger. Anon. Garrick Theatre. 
Her Cardboard Lover. Adapted by Valerie Wyngate and P, 6. 
Wodehouse from the French of Jacques Deval, 


URING recent years we seemed to be achieving 
[l: scheme of theatrical values in which neatness 

was all. The chief pleasure of the town was 
in sourness of theme and suavity of manner; acting 
in the slick little cynical pieces became a form of 
loitering and one felt that the policeman might step 
in from the street and order soma of the players to 
move along, please. Of course, on the other side 
were the crook-plays of untempered violence or intri- 
cate complexity. But in that type of drama the, actor 
is often carried along upon the machinery of the piece, 
being merely a passenger on a ghost train or a corpse 
in a cupboard. In the one school he was kept ina 
very mild state of activity with his cocktails and 
cigarettes; in the other he was alternately marksman 
and target. To discharge one’s evening spell of duty 
by discharging a revolver and crying ‘‘ Gee, boy, 
I'll bump you off "—or by letting a few acidities of 
comment slip out between gin and vermouth is not to 
be burdened with any high challenge of dramatic art 
Make revolver-fire the recurrent music of a play and 
robots may replace actors. 

But a change is coming. Miss Tallulah Bank- 
head’s tremendous popularity (a vogue which is being 
made positively vexatious by the emotional indisc 
pline of her self-appointed bodyguard in the gallery 
and at the playhouse-door) is due not only to the force 
of her personality but also to the undoubted fact that 
she is none of your strolling players. She obviously 
acts at full pitch and revels in her work. She gives 
a show. The arrival of Mr. Charles Laughton and 
the enormous success of ‘ Alibi’ in which he is now 
appearing are further evidence that a play with strong 
situations and really good character-acting is 
ning to make a more general appeal than the tou 
and-go naturalism of the dinner-jacket comedies. th 

As the curtain fell upon ‘ The Moving Finger’ t 
was plain from the nature of the applause that we 
were once more in the actor’s theatre; the 
was more clamorous about Mr. George Curzon thao 
about author or producer. We had seen a 
contrived play of situation in which the actor was not 
helped out by stage-hands imitating railway-trains of 
by cunning trickery with the electric light. It is true 
that one panel did slide; but it would have made 20 
difference whatever if the thing had stuck or had not 
been there. The player ruled the evening in his ow? 
person or, to be more accurate, in the person 
he assumed. Power and plasticity both wert 
demanded and both were provided. 
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The matter of the play is the scheming Chinee with 
melodrama has already acquainted us. ‘‘ Ven- 
is Mine’’ saith the mandarin in Wardour Street 

thereabouts and other sentiments hath he none. 

it is very rash of seemingly estimable English- 

men, like Sir John Frampton in this piece, to give 
, gentry as Li Hung cause for stratagem. Li’s 
family had been ruling China for thousands of years 
one could easily imagine that to his subjects the 
rods of England or of Moscow would seem light after 
the scorpions of the house of Hung. Li arranged 
matters excellently for the dramatist and the night at 
his English home was prolific in short, sharp shocks. 
Here was no procession of protracted death but a 
fine blaze-up of retribution like the fifth act in an 
Blizabethan tragedy where the too amorous Duke, his 
feminine victims, his hired bravos, and his rightly 
vengeful cousin are all so thoroughly ‘‘ bumped off ”’ 

t there are only two insignificant courtiers left to 
remark ‘‘ Oh, bloody day,’’ or words to that effect. 
The unnecessarily anonymous author of ‘ The Moving 
Finger’ wades not quite so deep in gore, but he 
certainly permits the angel of death to flap his wings 
generously on and off, the stage with Chinese gongs 
to vary the music of that plumage. 

But the violence is not the root of the matter. 
What the author has provided is opportunity for the 
acting that is curious and intense, larger than life 
and luminous with theatrical quality. In the days 
before the war we had to rebel against excess of these 
displays; now, surfeited with epigrammatic nothing- 
ness, we are pleased to see the actor at his old, grand 
game again. I do not pretend to know anything 
whatever about the aspect and address of malicious 
mandarins, and whether Mr. Ernest Milton’s presenta- 
tion of Li Hung is truthful I cannot say. But it has 
the allure of difference from the bland ghoul familiarly 
shown and I imagine that a Westernized Chinaman 
would be far more interested in Li than in Mr. Wu. 
Mr. Milton’s intonations are strange in their variety, 
but he is working with his brain as well as with his 
mask and body. Mr. George Curzon is tremendously 
dicient as a young desperado of mixed blood writhing 
amid crime and punishment and blending all the 
slimier vices of east and west. The world had treated 
this creature harshly and it is part of Mr. Curzon’s 
deverness that he wins some sympathy for the slim 
knave. I found myself continually watching him when 
he was anywhere on the stage, even though it was 
not his scene: his nervous twitchings are actual 
to the verge of ugly fascination. Mr. Basil Dean 
has the company trained to real fitness and the acting 
“goes” from beginning to end, admirable in drive 
as in detail. 

The player’s triumph can, if the crowd be 
intemperate, be turned to tiresomeness. The 
“fan,” to use the self-chosen title of an awful tribe, 

an increasing nuisance. Hero-worship is 
rather more than a permanent form of human self- 
indulgence. It is capable of generosities and nobilities. 
Grounded on reason it may mix love and loyalty 
advantage, but when it is ani exhalation from the 
swamps of hysteria it is merely odious. It is not 
Miss Tallulah Bankhead’s fault that the first nights 
® which she appears are being made intolerable by 
the giggles and screams of the devoted who surge 
goggie-eyed round the doors of the theatre, and turn 
the interior into a monkey-house. 

To be thus a target of ferocious ‘‘ fans” and to 
attract the screaming worship of the unbalanced 
mstead of the normal applause of the rational play- 
seer brings injustice to play and player. The tumult 
my grate upon the critic so that unwittingly he 
tepreciates a brittle piece beyond its demerits and is 

ined to overlook the astonishing vigour and virtu- 
sity which Miss Bankhead brings to an ordinary 
French comedy on the ordinary French theme. ‘ Her 
Lover’ is a fairly dexterous triviality 
‘bout the old, old triangle. Shall Simone take back 


an errant husband or adopt ‘‘ for keeps” the pre- 
tended lover whom she is keeping as her secretary in 
order to pique the husband? It is impossible to care 
since all are cardboard figures and their manceuvres 
are preposterous. But to care is not essential and one 
can laugh here and there. Mr. Leslie Howard, adroit 
but under-emphatic as the persistent secretary, brings 
comedy on the scene while Miss Bankhead gives all 
her natural fire and her terrific willingness to work 
like blazes in order to illumine the empty spaces of 
the intrigue. With no more fuel than Simone’s 
caprice she really does make a bonfire. Two acts 
are in a bedroom and the décor owes much to cami- 
knick-knack and slumber-suit. Perhaps the “ fans ” 
insist on such aids to entertainment, but you could 
wrap Miss Bankhead in’ thirty yards of sackcloth and 
her capacity to play spitfire and charmer would be 
none the less. Such a flame as hers is not to be 
conditioned by the lampshade. 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—131 


Set By MARTIN ARMSTRONG 


A. Transform into an English love-letter of the 
formal and somewhat stilted kind prevalent in the 
days of Jane Austen, and of a length not exceeding 
300 words, the following poem of Burns. First 
Prize Two Guineas; Second Prize Half a Guinea. 


O Mary, at thy window be, 

It is the wish’d, the trysted hour! 
Those smiles and glances let me see, 

That make the miser’s treasure poor : 
How blythely wad I bide the stour 

A weary slave frae sun to sun, 
Could I the rich reward secure, 

The lovely Mary Morison! 


Yestreen, when to the trembling string 
The dance gaed thro’ the lighted ha’, 
To thee my fancy took its wing, 
I sat, but neither heard nor saw: 
Tho’ this was fair, and that was braw, 
And yon the toast of a’ the town, 
I sigh’d, and said amang them a’, 
‘Ye arena Mary Morison.’ 


O Mary, canst thou wreck his peace, 
Wha for thy sake wad gladly die? 
Or canst thou break that heart of his, 
Whas only faut is loving thee? 
If love for love thou wiltna gie, 
At least be pity to me shown; 
A thought ungentle canna be 
The thought o’ Mary Morison. 


B. Mrs. S. and Miss W. meet in the street and 
exchange platitudes about the weather. Both ladies 
have the habit of speaking alliteratively, each in the 
letter of the alphabet that her initial implies. Miss 
W. has difficulty in pronouncing her r’s. We offer 
a first prize of One Guinea and a second prize of 
Half a Guinea for a lyric in not more than twelve 
lines embodying the conversation. 


RULES 


i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 9 King 
Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week: LITERARY 131a, 
or LITERARY 131s.) 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper only. 
Pen-names may be employed if desired. 

iii. Where a word-limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of these 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 
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Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on 
Monday, September 10, 1928. The results will be 
announced in the issue of September 15. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 129 
Set sy T. Earte 


A. “ Bland, passionate, and deeply religious, she 
also painted in water-colours ’’; epitaph formerly in 
Pewsey Church. We offer a First Prize of Two 
Guineas and a Second Prise of Half a Guinea for a 
brief rhymed epitaph in paraphrase or development 
of this affecting tribute. 

B. We offer a First Prise of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a ballade of con- 
solation, with the refrain, ‘‘ But still we have Sir 
William Joynson-Hicks.’’ 


REPORT FROM MR. T. EARLE WELBY 

129A. A fairly high average was reached in this 
competition. The two commonest defects were 
failure to match the inconsequence of the original 
epitaph and failure to achieve the necessary minimum 
of plausibility. Among the better efforts were those 
of H. C. M., to whose enquiry about Lady Looney, 
the subject of the original, I can only reply that I 
am as ignorant as the rest of the world; Angela 
Verne, whose gallant attempt in Latin is too rough 
to win a prize; P. C. Darby, ‘‘ ’Twas Nature, not 
herself, she painted’’; Audima, who went off the 
course but secured the kind of effect needed with 

Of womanhood she was a -pearl, 
And second cousin to an earl; 

E. J. B.; T. E. Casson, who, however, wrote a 
‘* straight ’’ epitaph; and G. de Fraine. 

The First Prize is won by W. R. Dunstan, the 
Second by an anonymous competitor, who should 
send in his name and address. 


FIRST PRIZE 
Mixed were her virtues; mixed, too, were her paints. 
Not mixed her company—she has joined the saints. 
W. R. Dunstan 


SECOND PRIZE 


Fair was her face, gentle her smile and bland 
As April sunshine on a pleasant land; 
Passion and depth were hers, and feeling love 
For those around her and for God above; 
Pious in thought and deed, in speech sincere 
Her soul a pool unruffied, crystal clear. 
Were this the sum and total of her grace, 
Were hers among mankind a worthy place; 
But no, she’s numbered with the very few, 
For she could paint in water-colours too. 


1298. The ballades submitted were on the whole 
disappointing. A good ballade should surely have 
one idea running through it, and if it exercises the 
traditional right to accumulate very various things and 
people in its rhetorical questioning (‘‘ names enough 
the mad song marries ’’) there should be the same 
kind of jumble in each stanza. Now, far too many com- 
petitors ignored this principle. Sir William Joynson- 
Hicks may reasonably, or at least with as much 
reason as rhyme demands, be regarded as our con- 
solation for the dearth of great statesmen, or great 
public entertainers, but he really cannot be represented 
as consoling us for any and every kind of private and 
national annoyance. There is need of Rossetti’s 
** fundamental brain-work ’’ in fooling ; it matters not 
in what category Sir William be placed, but once the 
decision has been made he must be kept in it. What 
most competitors did was to write, not one coherent 
ballade, but two or three on the same rhymes and 
then patch a stanza of one on to a stanza of another. 
Let them note that in these competitions we insist on 
the rigour of the game in most respects. 
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T. E. Casson had a brilliant idea, that of : 
his ballade to Shelley, and hope rose high when 
his beginning : saw 
Now Castlereagh hath cut his throat, 
And Peter Bell your book hath read, 
_ And Margaret Nicholson the vote 
Had long time won, were not the lead 
Wrapped round her body and her head, 


But he has not considered direction before going 
with the wind of that inspiration: his ballade works 
up to no point. Mrs. Herbert is, as usual, amusj 
but gives us only two-thirds of a ballade, failing alg 
in unity. H.C. M. has fluency and some h 
but also sins against the principle I began by 
enunciating. 

The First Prize goes to Major Brawn. With some 
hesitation, for chaff should not turn spiteful, th 
Second Prize is awarded to Q. Q. Q. 


FIRST PRIZE 


The world is sick, from London to Shantung, 
From Teneriffe to San Francisco Bay: 
There is no health, no worthiness among 
The teeming nations turned to dance and play; 
And men from virtue all too fast decay. 
The Church herself no more forbears to mix 
Her ancient faith, forgetting how to pray, 
—But still we have Sir William Joynson-Hicks, 


When run no idle stories on the tongue, 
No wild sensation nor police affray ; 
No bears at large nor miscreant murderers hung; 
When newsmen’s brains are racked for rumours; yea, 
And the long columns empty empty stay; 
—In the tense silence as the quick clock ticks, 
Listening you'll hear the glad reporters say: 
“ But still we have—Sir William Joynson-Hicks.” 


O jest of all our time, now lately sung! 
en men lament as lost, and gone for aye, 
That free fine fun to which our fathers clung: 
** No longer now does Arlecchino slay 
With wooden lath and quick bravura gay, 
Nor Pantaloon mock dull misfortune’s kicks,” 
—Then can we answer confidently: “‘ Nay, 
But still we have Sir William Joynson-Hicks.” 


O happy soul, for ever ever young, 
Whom not the oppressive years can touch to grey! 
When this our time grows at one end unstrung 
And our long-reverend eld has dropt to clay, 
When those quick tongues our destinies that sway 
Debate dark policies beyond the Styx, 
—’Twill be our boast, ’midst other lights than they: 
** But still we have Sir William Joynson-Hicks.” 


Envor 
Prince, when at last your reign, too, passed away, 
Our sons, now fathers, moan their age’s fix, 
Then may their sons give comfort for that day: 
‘* But still,—we have Sir William Joynson-Hicks.” 
Mayor Brawn 


SECOND PRIZE 


The summer was not bad, but has not stayed; 
At cricket only Lancashire can score ; 

The beauty of our friends begins to fade, 
Ourselves grow old and bald—or old and hoar. 

The alarm-clock, set for six, exclaims at four, 
A cricket sings all night, the gate-latch sticks, 

The gardener fails to come—or stays to snore— 
But stilli—we have Sir William Joynson-Hicks. 


Where are the men that this our England made? 
Where are the heroes long her flag upbore? 
No Burke enlivens us with a tirade, 
No Beaconsfield adorns the ball-room floor. 
Even the living are not as of yore; 
Poor Ramsay counts unincubated chicks, 
While George has not recovered from the war; 
But still we have Sir William Joynson-Hicks. 


There is no drink most times but lemonade ; 
The Bishops’ efforts are returned to store; 
The Russians may no longer bring their trade, 
But send their propaganda as before: 
Though road-hogs through the land galumph galore, 
Hyde Park is worse to traverse than the Styx; 
We have not any money any more, 
But still we have Sir William Joynson-Hicks. 
Envor 
Prince, men have argued till their throats were sore, 
Since Cicero and Co. were at their tricks, ‘ 
If Greece or Rome produced the World’s Worst Bore: 
But still we have Sir William Joynson-Hicks 
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HERE are skeletons in the cupboard of every 

literary critic: in his study there is to be 

observed a shelf, in the darkest corner, on 
which are books liked by him in defiance of his critical 
conscience. On how many such secluded shelves, in 
how many cupboards, is there a copy of ‘ Trilby ’? 
The book was favoured of almost everybody some 
thirty years ago, and now, though maybe it still 
sells, never is it mentioned in print or talk. © Why 
should it be? It was not even what so many in those 
remote days took it to be, in its unpretending way a 
frst report on the topography and tribal usages of 
Bohemia. A great little man, an amiable and 
dishevelled classic, had sauntered through that 
country long before. To produce Murger is to 
extinguish Du Maurier, though not permanently. Let 
me say something of Murger, forthwith, that I may 
not mar eulogy of Du Maurier by dragging in his 
better at every other sentence thereafter. 


* 
* * 


All the sins of that delightful creature count for 
fittle against him in his best and best-known book, 
the ‘Vie de Bohéme.’ It is sentimental, certainly, 
but with the sentimentality proper to the subject and the 
period of life with which it deals, without that touch 
of senility, that infusion, too, of grown-up moralizing, 
which we find in Thackeray’s Bohemian papers and 
verses. Undoubtedly the writing is at whiles slipshod, 
yet there are whole episodes, narrated as it were by a 
man taking his ease in the tavern, in which there is 
not a single false phrase. Recall that long story of 
the dying girl’s muff! The impecunious young 
painters and scribblers who club together to get her 
the muff know that, far gone in consumption, she 
will not live to the time of year when she would need 
it: it is all only an effort to put heart into her. There 
is what so much greater a writer as Dickens spent his 
life in trying to achieve, and it is done without strain 
and parade. To bring tears to the eyes is not the 
finest kind of pathos, but of its sort the story of 
Francine’s muff is a little masterpiece. And what 
silly gaiety in the jokes, how engaging a philosophy 
in all that hand-to-mouth way of life in the studios, 
what truth not to facts but at least to youth’s sense 
of them! With all that, especially in the verse and 
in the treatment of Musette, ‘‘ muse of infidelity,”’ 
what a feeling (youth’s, not middle-age’s) for the 
evanescence of things ! 


Murger belonged to the golden age of Bohemia, 
Du Maurier only to the silver. There are those who 
deny that there ever was any age of Bohemia except 
the brazen, and it is likely enough. Impecuniosity 
and idleness are not necessarily picturesque; the fun 
of garrets and cheap eating-houses is easily exhausted ; 
and the foppery of rags is not a better thing than the 
foppery of the man of fashion. Also, to look into the 
darker places, the pleasing lilt of certain things in 
Béranger and Alfred de Musset may easily turn into 
some horrible prose equivalent of Villon’s 


Ordure aimons, l’ordure nous affuyt ; 
Nous deffuyons honneur, il nous deffuyt ; 
En ce bourdel ot tenons nostre estat. 


The merely naughty grisette with a tender heart must 
always have been rarer than Fat Madge’s spiritual 

hters, and the refining influences of debt on 
young men and of unchastity on models can easily be 


exaggerated. All the same, we must cling to the 
belief that there was a golden age of Bohemia, at 
least for the purposes of this article, for how else shall 
Du Maurier be put in his place? 


* 
* * 


Does that sound as if I wished to write Du Maurier 
down? Wishing to do the very opposite, I would 
invite readers to forget his French predecessor and 
superior, and ask themselves what there is in English 
to put beside the pleasant pages (there are others) of 
‘ Trilby.” Of the major English novelists only 
Thackeray has had an instinct for Bohemia, of which, 
especially of its milder material pleasures, he wrote 
most admirably, but in that ‘‘ well, well, boys will be 
boys, and I myself as a young man’”’ vein which 
sometimes exasperates one. He knew the country, 
and as the author of such things as the poem about 
bouillabaisse was one of its laureates, but mostly he 
will patronize it. It is that old trouble of the complete 
English gentleman at his club, worldly wise and 
intolerably tolerant and afraid of committing himself 
to anything that might make him look: an ass in the 
eyes of asses. Then there is Prowse, who wrote one 
perfect thing, ‘ The City of Prague,’ in honour of 
Bohemia, and was some queer kind of sporting 
journalist under the pen-name of The Prophet 
Nicholas, and has never had the attention his careless 
talent deserved. Who else is there? Binstead, 
perhaps, but where there is no love of art and letters 
there is no Bohemia. 


Du Maurier, then, is one of a very small number of 
writers who have given us the sensation of being 
agreeably wrecked on that sea-coast, without giving 
us too acute a sensation of being, like nearly all its 
inhabitants, on the rocks. I fear it must be allowed 
that he made too many concessions to his own and 
his public’s dislike of unpleasant things. The book, 
I mean ‘ Trilby,’ would have beenj better for a little 
more salt and pepper, which are not unpleasant, and 
patchouli, which is. But how agreeable it is to be 
with that amateur writer when he shows us into the 
studio! The faint falseness of it all would have been 
a defect if he had been writing from any but a very 
English point of view: it became a sort of merit 
because he had three Englishmen as heroes. For just 
so would Taffy and the Laird and Little Billee have 
comforted themselves after moral shocks, and Trilby 
would have been a very irresponsive person if she had 
not begun—how probably for a model!—to blush 
about sitting for the all-together. Svengali is the 
merest bogey, and the latter part of the book is rather 
boresome. But with what a zest is the early part of 
it done! 


There are certain books which, whatever may be 
thought of them eventually, introduce an unsophisti- 
cated young reader into a new and stimulating corner 
of the world. Well, ‘ Trilby,’ in its small way, did 
some young readers thirty years ago a service distantly 
comparable with that done, so much more audaciously, 
by Mr. George Moore’s ‘ Confessions of a Young 
Man.’ Murger had done almost all that Du Maurier 
did, and better, but he was not read in England to any 
great extent; Du Maurier was. And I write this 
largely to infuriate gentlemen with high brows who 
would kill themselves rather than condescend to 
acknowledge the smallest obligation to a writer like 
Du Maurier. Let them, however, be cheered up. 
William Morris admitted an obligation to—Charlo 
Yonge! STeEr. 
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By Epwarp SHANKS 


The Legend of Ulenspiegel. By Charles de 
Coster. Translated by F. M. Atkinson. 

- Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

The Glorious Adventures of Tyl Ulenspiegel. 


By Charles de Coster. Translated by 
Geoffrey Whitworth. Chatto and Windus. 
7s. 6d. 


SR EDMUND GOSSE, in his introduction to Mr. 
Atkinson’s version of this great book, says that 
its author ‘‘ died exactly a year before the remarkable 
explosion of original Belgian literature in 1880.’’ 
Perhaps it was as well; for what he, or, for that 
matter, his hero, would have made of the Belgian 
authors of 1880 is difficult to imagine : the speculation 
provokes thoughts that are more amusing than 
respectable. One would like to have heard Tyl’s 
opinion of M. Maeterlinck’s ‘ Serres Chaudes’ or, 
perhaps, the original and more vigorous turn he 
would have given to the story of Mona Vanna. He 
would certainly have held that the hero of ‘ The Blue 
Bird ’ did not become twice the man that he had been 
merely by doubling his name. For Charles de Coster 
was a robust writer, and his hero was a robust hero, 
and that is an epithet which can hardly be applied to 
M. Maeterlinck or any of his Belgian contemporaries 
—not even to Emile Verhaeren, whose occasionally 
violent energy lacked the element of health. 

We must take this, then, out of its literary context. 
It is simply a great book, appearing, as they some- 
times do, rather freakishly, unexplained by any 
tendencies or atmosphere of the time. Two versions 
of it at once are perhaps more than we want, and 
therefore, since they differ, I will begin by explaining 
their points of difference, in the hope of assisting the 
reader to decide which of the two he would prefer. 
Mr. Whitworth says that 


In the interests of war-time publishing, the present version 
represents a curtailment of the Legend as it left the author’s 
hands. Here and there also, to maintain the continuity of 
incident, the translator has permitted himself some slight 
modification of the original text. By this means it is hoped 
that the proportions of the whole have been fairly maintained, 
and that no vital aspect of plot or atmosphere has been 
altogether suppressed or allowed an undue prominence. 


The first sentence is a little bewildering until one 
realizes that this is an unaltered reprint of a work 
which first appeared in 1918. The exigencies of war 
can no longer be invoked as an excuse for what seems 
to be a quite considerable curtailment, but there may 
be others. Mr. Whitworth did, indeed, in those 
distant days of paper-shortage, carry out his work 
extremely well. He cut his original but not so that 
it bled to death or even to obvious anemia. His 
version is comely and coherent and, from the point of 
view of style, is by a little preferable to Mr. 
Atkinson’s. 

Mr. Atkinson’s version, however, is that which 
will, on the whole, be preferred by me. It contains, 
according to my rough computation, at least half as 
much matter again as its rival, and there cannot be 
too much of Tyl. Mr. Chesterton has said that he 
can never rid himself of the feeling that there ought to 
be some more of the ‘ Pickwick Papers’ somewhere, 
and ‘ The Legend of Ulenspiegel’ is one of the 
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notable books which thus leave appetite, not satiety 
behind them. For my part, I would as soon read pa! 
abridgment of ‘Monte Cristo’ or ‘ The Thies 
Musketeers.’ Abridgment might, indeed, from the 
point of view of form and economy in narrative 
improve both these works, but it would fatally wound 
them in their main quality, richness. ‘ Ulenspiege| 
is a rich book. Its crowning virtue lies jp the 
enormous number of things that happen in jt 
when some of these are omitted, by so much 
virtue depart from it. The reader who wants to know 
something about Charles de Coster and his master. 
piece without too much expenditure of time will do 
well to choose Mr. Whitworth’s version. The reader 
who wants a jolly book, which will entertain him for 
a long time, and the longer the better, should chooge 
Mr. Atkinson’s. 

Tyl is a genuine legend. There may have been 
such a person who took to himself the name of 
Ulenspiegel or Eulenspiegel. So there was, in aij 
probability, a real King Arthur, and, in alt certainty, 
Charlemain, Roland and Oliver actually existed, 4 
legendary person is not one who never existed but 
one who, for whatever reason, has been selected 
the popular imagination as a point of accretion, 
Stray stories of wit or heroism gravitate towards this 
point and, having touched it, they stick. The post- 
medieval world has not been rich in myths. We 
know too much about everything, our sources of 
information are too accurately defined, too rigidly 
maintained in their purity. There are three persons, 
alive and real to all of us, who might in an earlier age 
have become mythical. Two of them are characters 
of fiction—Hamlet and Don Quixote: one is a 
personage of history—Napoleon. Unfortunately, we 
know what we know about them: imagination is 
estopped from adding any more. But three genuinely 
mythical persons have arisen since the invention of 
printing, which put so severe a restraint on the 
exercises of the popular imagination—Faust, Don 
Juan and Tyl Eulenspiegel. 


The third was perhaps the faintest wraith of the 
three, until Coster took him up. He is explained by 
professors of literature (Sir Edmund Gosse quotes 
Professor Robertson) as ‘‘ the retaliation of the 
peasant on the townsman who had begun to look down 
on the country boor as a natural inferior.” But if 
this was (and it probably was) his germ of origin, he 
became much more. He became a natural centre for 
all stories of native wit and initiative of the sort likely 
to arise in the period that saw the end of the Middle 
Ages and the beginning of the modern world. He 
also became what we really mean by a myth, when we 
use the word in a poetic context—that is to say, a sort 
of cloud from which the individual artist can condense 
a concrete figure suitable for the needs of self 
expression. This is what Goethe did with Faust, 
what nobody, not even Moliére, let alone Byron, has 
quite succeeded in doing with Don Juan. 

Coster has done it with Ty! He conforms to the 
first necessity of the artist who attempts such a task. 
He boldly and firmly coerces the material afforded by 
the myth into the service of the purpose he has m 
mind. Mr. Whitworth defines this purpose as am 
‘enthusiasm for national liberty.”” I should prefer 
to call it a plea for the common man to be allowed to 
go about his own business and his own pleasures ™ 
his own way despite all tyrannies, whether — 
spring from Philip of Spain or the Church or ~ 
neighbours. At every point of the story 
deliberately, and often with a deliberate crudeness, 
contrasts the two fathers, Claes and Charles V, 
the two sons, Tyl and Philip. But at no point T 
he fail to present his story in a legendary light. 
may mean something definite enough to be redu 
a formula, but he always means it with the joyous 
brightly coloured extravagance of a fairy-tale. 
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UNDER THE MICROSCOPE 


Ja Jeunesse de Swinburne. Par Georges 
Lafourcade. Publications de la Faculté des 
Lettres de l'Université de Strasbourg: 
Milford. 8s. 


HEN Browning’s Pippa declared, ‘‘ All service 
ranks the same with God,’’ she produced a 
jamentable incitement to the industry with which young 
American and German scholars examine the work of 
t English writers. Take this matter of Swinburne. 

So far he has suffered least, but he has not escaped. 
If the late Sir Edmund Gosse, Mr. Harold Nicolson 
and others of our own race have approached him with 
the intentions of artists in biography or criticism, 
there have been very different attempts on him by 
foreigners. Witness this exhilarating bibliography : 

Gabrielson, A. Rime as a Criterion of the Pronunciation 
of ... Swinburne. Upsala. 1909. 

Herlet, B. Versuch eines Kommentars zu Swinburne’s 
Atalanta. 1909-10. 

Hoser, Josef. Freimaurerei, Neuheidentum und Umsturz, 
im Himblick auf Ursprung und Ziel der Freimaurerei 
darsgestellt in Swinburne’s Neuklassizismus. 1922. 

Kado, Maria. Swinburne’s Verskunst. 1911. 

Serner, Gunnar. The Language of Swinburne’s Lyrics and 


Epics. 1910. 
Wollaeger, 11. W. F. Studien iiber Swinburne’s poetischen 
Stil. 1899. 

What may lie between the covers of these books the 
most devoted student of Swinburne may grudge the 
pains of discovering. Their grim titles are cited 
here because the enormous work by M. Georges 
Lafourcade which is before us may seem at first 
glance to belong to the same category, to be a com- 
pendium of all the solemn games which the academic 
mind can play with the works of an artist. But 
M. Lafourcade, though he has condescended of his 
own will or been coerced by professional requirements 
to use of a very terrible method, is at heart of that 
admirable school of French criticism which has repaid 
the work of Swinburne, Saintsbury, Gosse and 
Symons with such books as those of Legouis on 
Wordsworth and Berger on Blake. He has tried to 
be a writer of the thesis, but genuine criticism has from 
time to time broken in, with an eager young relish for 
the ambiguous flowers and forbidden fruit of Swin- 
burne’s earlier work. Hidden away in these nine 
hundred pages there are critical thumbnail sketches 
of Swinburne at the several stages of his youthful 
development which fill us with regret that M. Lafour- 
cade did not elect to give us.the portrait which he 
evidently could have painted. 

Of M. Lafourcade’s intimacy with the published 
and unpublished work and correspondence of Swin- 
burne it is scarcely necessary to say anything: every 
other worker in that field has been aware for some 
time of his tireless industry. His researches have 
resulted in at least two discoveries of some import- 
ance. One of these gives us the earliest of Swin- 
burne’s incredibly precocious essays in drama. The 
existence of the thing was known long ago, its author 
having told Churton Collins in a letter that he had 
Written ‘‘ at the ripe age of twelve ’’ a play on the 
model of Cyrit Tourneur. That the impulse was from 
Tourneur is true, but it is now made plain that ‘ The 
Unhappy Revenge,’ as the piece is called, had its 
plot in part from Massinger and its style in certain 
Passages from Webster. What is most extraordinary 
in this composition is the premature sensuality of it, 
the evidence that Swinburne was on his way towards 
Maginative Sadism twelve years before Lord 
Houghton introduced him to the works of the sublime 

luis. As M. Lafourcade says, in the martyrdom 
Sene, “le désir de souffrir pour Dieu s’unit d’une 
fagon troublante et déja bien swinburnienne avec une 
Sorte de recherche de la douleur percue comme un 


The next most valuable of M. Lafourcade’s 
discoveries is that which fixes the date, wrongly given 
in Sir Edmund Gosse’s biography, of ‘ The Death of 
Sir John Franklin.’ That poem, a miracle when 
dated 1858 and supposed to be a boy’s attempt at the 
Newdigate, becomes a good deal less startling when 
dated 1860, the year in which another competition 
was being held. There is no more interesting poem in 
the early work of Swinburne, for there we have both 
the mature artist and the perfect disciple of 
Shakespeare, such a line as ‘“‘ In the large writing 


and scored marge of time,’’ such passages as those - 


beginning ‘‘ The perfect choice and rarest of all 
good ’’ and ‘‘ Doubtless the backward thought and 
broad regard,” being examples of the perfect fusion 
of Shakespeare and Swinburne. 

Much of the other early work of Swinburne has 
received notice from two of M. Lafourcade’s 
predecessors. The copiousness of his quotations and 
his diligence in seeking out its sources, classical, 
medieval or contemporary, render his two volumes 
useful to the student, but with all gratitude for his 
labour we cannot unreservedly applaud a method 
which so frequently offers us the contents of a note- 
book instead of the phrase, sentence or paragraph at 
once conveying a summary and a critical appreciation. 
Perspective and modulation are sacrificed in making 
the reader participant in M. Lafourcade’s studies as 
well as in his conclusions. It is not that M. 
Lafourcade is anywhere seriously deceived about the 
relative importance of the almost innumerable 
influences to which the youthful Swinburne submitted 
himself. He is, on the contrary, often extremely 
acute in perception of their transient and superficial 
character; and a slip like the citation of a lost poem 
by William Morris or an extravagance like the 
suggestion that there is more and finer poetry in 
Swinburne’s stiff-jointed pastiche, ‘ Queen Yseult,’ 
than in the whole great first volume by Morris need 
not be reckoned against many pages of careful and 
balanced criticism. But the method adopted will 
bewilder any reader who is not already familiar with 
writings hitherto either unpublished or issued only in 
limited editions, and who has not already formed 
some opinion of their comparative importance. 

Nevertheless, these volumes are not merely for the 
specialist, who will welcome the biographical and 
bibliographical additions they make to his knowledge 
of Swinburne. Submerged in them are passages of 
excellent criticism which any reader will enjoy, and 
among so many other things M. Lafourcade is a 
good anthologist. Within the space available to us 
we have not been able to do anything like justice to 
his learning in Swinburne; still less can we deal with 
his general literary erudition. But one critic, who 
sinned in company with Sir Edmund Gosse regarding 
the model for the style of ‘ The Laws of Corinth,’ 
readily acknowledges the justice of M. Lafourcade’s 
demure demonstration that in the use of abstract 
words with concrete—‘‘ these comforts kiss my 
heart,”” and so forth—Swinburne was following 
George Chapman. What does not M. Lafourcade 
know of English literature, and what may he not give 
us when he has discarded his present method? That 
he recognizes a better is clear from his eulogy of Sir 
Edmund Gosse’s biography of Swinburne, a book 
unsatisfactory in several respects, but the work of an 
artist. 

Meanwhile, let us greet in these two volumes a valu- 
able if somewhat cumbrous contribution, not only to 
the study of Swinburne but to the study of poetical 
apprenticeship in general. The peculiar importance 
of the case arises from the fact that the young Swin- 
burne was not imitative in the sense that all boyish 
poets are, trying to convey a personal sense of the 
world to us before they have found personal styles. 
He was for years engaged in precise, impersonal 
imitation, seeking in the unpublished dramas after 
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Fletcher, for instance, to give us just what might 
have been written by Fletcher and no more. There 
is no parallel to his resolute postponement of his own 
work until he can do almost everyone else’s. Pastiche 
has never been carried further. The reproductions of 
Shakespeare’s sonnets, of William Morris, of Ros- 
setti, of Fletcher, Chapman and other Elizabethans are 
miracles of mimetic skill; the elaborate exercise after 
Keats errs only in being even more Miltonic than the 
Keats of ‘ Hyperion.’ 


HOW WE ARE EDUCATED 


How We are Governed. By Sir John A. R. 
Marriott. The World’s Manuals. Milford : 
Oxford University Press. 2s. 6d. 


None the reputation of this series and 
of the present contributor to it, we find this little 
book disappointing. It is hard to see what, apart 
from a desire to save trouble, can account for a book 
on the machinery of government being illusirated by 
hackneyed views of the Law Courts and Manchester 
City Hall, which would look less out of place in a 
rather moth-eaten railway carriage. But no one, 
except the printer, appears to have taken much trouble 
here: we get the impression of a lump of pabulum 
dished up anyhow for consumption by an undiscrim- 
inating public. It would be absurd to accuse Sir John 
Marriott of ignorance on elementary points connected 
with his subject, but loose or hasty writing has had 
a very misleading result. 

The ‘‘ substantial continuity ’’ of the Shire Court 
and the County Council would hardly look so plaus- 
ible if the dates of the extinction of the one and the 
establishment of the other were inserted, the County 
Council being simply a modern imposition of borough 
constitutions on areas not by any means always 
identical with the historic county. To say that ‘‘ the 
jury is a very ancient institution, dating from times 
before the Norman Conquest... ”’ is particularly 
ill-advised. No jury in the proper sense is found until 
years after the Conquest, and if the question of origin 
could not be more adequately dealt with it would have 
been wiser to leave it out. To say that ‘‘ down to the 
sixteenth century. . . England was. . . quite a poor 
country, with very little trade” is rather a sweep- 
ing description of ‘‘ the milch cow of the Papacy,”’ 
and hard to square with medieval trade routes or the 
tangible evidences of medieval prosperity still remain- 
ing in the great perpendicular churches and secular 
buildings of the wool towns. The sketch of local 
government is hopelessly loose: one would believe 
from this account that parishes existed in the country 
but not in towns and that there was an ascending 
scale of size—parish, urban district, borough, city. 
Actually, of course, a city need not be a borough, 
and some of our most populous towns are no more 
than urban districts. The one really important dis- 
tinction is left out, for the county borough is not even 
mentioned. Although intended for beginners from 
fifteen to fifty, the tone of the book reeks of Told to 
the Children, and is out of date in manner and point 
of view: 


It is to be feared that as long as human nature is what it 
is, there will always be some wicked people among a much 
larger number of good people, and, therefore, we look to 
the Government to take precautions against the bad people, to 
prevent them, if possible, from killing us, hurting us, or 
robbing us; or, if they should succeed in doing any of these 
wicked things, then to make it fairly certain that the wrong- 
doers will be caught and punished. 


This is outrageous stuff for an M.P. to write in 
earnest, and if Sir John Marriott is trying to parody 
Mrs. Markham he keeps the secret in his own breast. 
Even the maligned ‘‘ Jix ” has got a good deal further 
than that in criminal psychology. We must charit- 


ably assume that the book has been written againg 
time, which is the only explanation we can see fo, 
a sentence like: 


Known to most of us as a “ Bobby” or “ Peeler,” yp 
ought to remember that a regular police force was firg 
instituted by Sir Robert Peel (1829). 


Although just too late for inclusion in the Oxford 
Dictionary this will no doubt go down to the cregit 
of the University, whose imprint it bears. 


THE INDISCRETIONS OF 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 


Christopher Columbus. By Marius André, 
Translated by Eloise Parkhurst-Huguenin, 
Knopf. £1 Is. 


WENTY, even ten, years ago the character 

of Christopher Columbus might still have been 
said to be in dispute. To-day, unfortunately, it 
seems to have passed beyond the range of serious 
controversy. If that bold adventurer —for he 
deserved the title in both its meanings—had been 
content to avoid in public all reference to technical 
questions of navigation and the science of 
geography, and confined himself to the broad 
generalizations and flights of imaginative oratory 
which made such an impression on the Queen of 
Spain, he might still have remained upon the 
pedestal which he lacked—it is true—in his life-time, 
but which the nineteenth century so laboriously built up 
for him. But silence was not a gift of his. He talked 
too much. And the investigation of his various 
pronouncements by such modern. writers as 
M. Marius André has forced—even upon those who 
most strongly dislike this present habit of 
iconoclasm—the conclusion that of all the leading 
navigators of his time Columbus was the one with 
the smallest stock of knowledge and common- 
sense, the one who, in the widest sense of the term, 
was most completely and continually ‘‘ at sea.” 


It is not that he stumbled upon America while 
looking for India. He did nothing of the kind. 
He was looking for the Antilles, and he found 
them—only to decide that they must be India after 
all! It is not simply that he never knew where he 
was, never even realized that America was 4 
continent—not after Cabot (the true discoverer of 
America, says M. André) and Vespucci had 
explored large tracts of the mainland and every 
other seaman and map-maker of the time had some 
rough idea of the truth! These are but sins of 
omission, and M. André perhaps goes too far m 
suggesting that they were peculiar to Columbus. 
The real trouble is that to the end of his life he 
persistently asserted the most fantastic theories as 
to the position of the various places he discovered. 
Haiti was in the immediate vicinity of India 
Venezuela was Cochin China, the Orinoco was 
the Ganges, there was a strait somewhere there that 
would take him to the Golden Chersonesus, and s0 
on. He must have driven the geographers of his 
time, who were, for the most part, sober, | 
men, near to madness. The truth about Columbus 
is that having discovered the sea-route to the West 
—a discovery which deservedly ranks among the 
greatest in history—he never did anything else for 
the rest of his life but place obstacles in the way. 
his usually more competent successors. Everything 
that he discovered must inevitably have been 
found by someone else in the course of a very pe 
years, and it was undoubtedly a drawback that 
man who had secured the great prestige 
authority of the first discovery should have 
of this windy and theatrical type. 
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M. André finds it difficult to believe a word 
Columbus said. He convicts him—or his biographers, 
who were evidently inspired by him—of falsehood 
after falsehood. He has discovered, for instance, 
that a magnificent reception of Columbus by the 

ing and Queen at Barcelona in 1493, described 

Fernando Columbus, never took place at all. 
After that we find ourselves doubting the familiar 

of the two ship’s logs, a secret one showing 
the real distance covered on the outward voyage 
to America, and another giving a much shorter 
distance for the edification of the faint-hearted 
crew. How, asks M. André, could such a device 
have deceived Martin Pinzon and the other expert 
navigators who were with the expedition? And 
talking of Martin Pinzon, it may be remarked that 
if the Victorians, who were so often wrong, were 
most frequently and glaringly mistaken in their 
hero-worshipping, it was not so much the fault of 
the heroes as that they always felt it necessary to 
create villains too, as a kind of sombre _back- 

nd. Martin Pinzon, Columbus’s colleague on 
his first and most famous voyage, was one of these ; 
and M. André has no difficulty at all in showing 
that he does not fit the part. He was a far better 
seaman than Columbus and a far more generous 
man. It is quite possible that without his help 
the great discovery would never have been made. 
But he died soon after the return to Spain, and not 
being there to defend himself his memory has been 
loaded with abuse. 

It will be seen that M. André has written a most 
stimulating book, in which instruction and enter- 
tainment are happily combined—a book which was 
well worth translating into English. One word of 
warning must be said, however. Before the end 
Columbus evidently begins to get on _ hig 
biographer’s nerves, for he brings charges against 
him that are quite without substance. To allege 
that the explorer was no leader of men, merely 
because he had trouble with every crew he 
commanded, is to condemn our own Francis Drake 
and almost every one of the Elizabethan sailors. 
Most crews were mutinous on long voyages in 
those days. It is clear, on the contrary, that 
Columbus’s great diplomatic gifts, which he 
exercised so successfully at the Royal Court, were 
equally useful to him on shipboard. So far from 
being a failure in this respect he was a notably 
successful commander, though of the bland, 
persuasive type—a Raleigh rather than a Drake. 
Again, to label him an exceptional villain because 
he tried to establish a slave-trade between Spain 
and the West Indies is all very well in a French 
writer like M. André, since France was almost the 
only sea-faring power at thaf time with compara- 
tively clean hands in the matter; but the countrymen 
of John Hawkins may regard the offence more 
leniently. As for the vague suggestion that 
Columbus was really a Jew from Galicia, not a 
Genoese, M. André can hardly expect it to be taken 
seriously and should therefore have left it out. 
But the Christopher Columbus of legend, the 
scientific genius who was the first to discover that 
the world was not flat, and proved it by displaying 
a hen’s egg before the admiring gaze of those 
exceptionally intelligent monarchs, Ferdinand and 
Isabella; the gallant old veteran, who after making 
the name of Spain glorious, was allowed to die 
A poverty and neglect (in fact, he was treated 
with fairness, even generosity); the inspired leader, 
intrigued against by lesser men, the pioneer who 

the trail and lived to see others reap the 
fewards—that Christopher Columbus is dead beyond 
recall, and M. André has knocked one of the last 


nails into his coffin with a vigorous and resound- 


THREE BOOKS ABOUT FRANCE 


Normandy. By Sisley Huddleston. Harrap. 
7s. 6d. 


Articles de Paris. By Sisley Huddleston. 
Methuen. 6s. 


Sketches in France. By Henry Everard. 
Brentano’s. 6s. 


HERE is probably a statistician at work some- 

where who will one day begin to tell us how many 
travel books and booklets are published each month. 
The quantity increases at a prodigious pace, but the 
worst of them are more readable than the 
majority of novels. Even if a travel book 
is a mere guide book, it is, as Mr. Huddleston says 
in his ‘ Articles de Paris,’ ‘‘ interesting for its own 
sake, and not for some perfectly irrelevant reason of 
adventitious art.’’ A guide book is supposed to deal 
with facts, not with opinions. It should be like the 
Channel pilot books, written in an unpretentious style, 
and packed with irrefutable statements. Above all, 
it must avoid facetious chatter, which, in travel 
books, is one of the plagues of the day. 

Mr. Huddleston’s ‘ Normandy,’ in a series that has 
already given us such efficient guides as Mr. 
Gwynn’s ‘ Ireland,’ Mr. Lunn’s ‘ Switzerland,’ and 
Mr. Lynch’s ‘ Italian Riviera,’ is remarkable in this: 
that although the reader is all the time conscious of 
the lover of Normandy, and can read unbounded 
enthusiasm between the lines, the writer never forgets 
the job in hand. The brakes are on from beginning 
to end. It must have been difficult for a man of Mr. 
Huddleston’s vigorous likes and ‘dislikes to keep him- 
self in check—how difficult is clear when one reads 
his ‘ Articles de Paris.’ The introductory history and 
topography of the Norman country is compressed into 
a few pages. The rest of the book deals with the 
most inspiring and most interesting things to be seen 
by a visitor. The English holiday-maker knows the 
plages and takes an excursion or two inland, but he 
is usually surprised to hear that there are two Roman 
amphitheatres in Normandy, and he nearly always 
misses the gorges of the Orne, to which Mr. Huddle- 
ston might have made more than an allusion. There 
is too little said, also, of the food and drink, and the 
inns, but as we have already complimented him for 
curbing his enthusiasm, this may seem an incor- 
sistent grievance. Martin-Eglise, if only for its past, 
deserved more than the five words allotted to it, and 
it would have been worth stating that at the foot of 
the castle at Falaise, and a few yards from where 
Arlette washed the linen, there is still a tannery. 

In the ‘ Articles de Paris’ we have another Mr. 
Huddleston, the one who is simply there to entertain. 
The three dozen essays collected here are written in 
the exuberant manner of the Frenchman at the café- 
table. Even the rhythm of the sentences is French, 
and most of the pieces have a tang of French irony. 
The most amusing gives an account of Victor Hugo’s 
conversations with the spirits of the dead, as con- 
tained in the procés-verbaux printed by M. Simon. 
‘The Lion of Androcles,’’ answered a spirit, when 
asked who he was—‘‘ Good-day, imbeciles. Interro- 
gate me in verse, as you would Aéschylus or Moliére.”’ 
Excellent, too, is this quotation from a newspaper : 
‘‘ This Magyar bird of prey would devour the head 
of a sheep while expecting the sheep to remain alive. 
In the twentieth century that is impossible.’’ There 
is a description of the seller of hotel labels to 
travellers, and the first review of ‘ Ulysses.’ 
There is much about post-war Paris, some 
literary criticism and an incredible lapse, when 
Mr. Huddleston speaks of ‘‘God’s great out-of- 
doors.’’ It is a book at once gay and informative, 
like the best conversation, and Mr. Everard’s 
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*‘ Sketches in France’ lose any merit they might have 
seemed to possess by being placed near it. There 
are masters of triviality, but Mr. Everard is not of 
their number. Anybody might have written this 
account of post-war Fraace without ever going into 
the country; nor is the mais-monsieur-que-voules- 
vous style of Mr. Leonard Merrick at all supportable 
without the sting that Mr. Merrick puts into his tale. 


HISTORY FOR CHILDREN 


A Child’s History of the World. By V. M. 
Hillyer. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


R. HILLYER’S brief history of the world, for 

the use of children, was first published in this 
country two years ago. It has, apparently, been 
received with sufficient cordiality to justify the issue 
of the present cheap edition. Mr. Hillyer is himself 
an American schoolmaster, and agrees with Freeman 
ir: holding that ‘‘ without clear notions of general 
history, the history of particular countries can never 
be rightly understood,’’ He tells us that for many 
years his nine-year-old pupils ‘‘ have been taught 
World History in spite of academic and parental 
scepticism and antagonism.’’ He has not found any 
existing text-book to be satisfactory, and has accord- 
ingly published, for the help and instruction of others, 
the sketch which he has evidently elaborated and 
simplified for use in his own juvenile classes. The 
proof of the pudding is in the eating, and Mr. Hill- 
yer’s book is the outcome of many years of practical 
experience, during which he tells us ‘‘ whatever was 
written in his study had to be revised and rewritten 
each time after the lesson had been tried out in the 
class-room.’’ Only those who have _ themselves 
attempted such a task as the-compression of world- 
history into a book of about a hundred thousand 
words—the length of an average modern novel—can 
perhaps realize the difficulty, and Mr. Hillyer has suc- 
ceeded remarkably well in the task of selecting facts 
and simplifying narrative. His accounts of Spartan 
discipline and of Gothic cathedrals, for instance, are 
desirably adapted to the childish comprehension. 

We should have liked his book better if the rather 
forced effort at humorous treatment had been left in 
the seclusion of the class-rooms, where it may be 
welcome. What sparkles well enough in oral instruc- 
tion gets rather flat on the printed page. There is 
not much wit in asking whether Nebuchadnezzar’s 
father ‘‘ called him by all that long name or shortened 
it to a nickname like Neb, for instance, or Chad, or 
perhaps Nezzar,’’ nor in saying that William the 
Conqueror ‘‘ divided England up among his nobles 
as if it were a pie.’’ It is hardly desirable to make 
Cesar’s death funny by telling us that ‘‘ Cesar, 
taken by surprise, tried to defend himself; but all 
he had was his stylus, which was a kind of pen he 
used for writing, and he could not do much with 
that, in spite of a famous saying, ‘ The pen is 
mightier than the sword.’’’ We are not quite sure 
that the average child of nine will appreciate the 
humour of the statement that Elizabeth ‘‘ had many 
lovers, but she never married, and as a woman who 
never marries is called a virgin, she was known as 
the Virgin Queen.” World-history hardly seems to 
demand such an anecdote as the following: ‘‘ A 
friend of mine thought Marcus Aurelius was such a 
fine man that he named his son after him, Marcus 
Aurelius Jones, but when the son grew up he was not 
at all like his namesake. The name Commodus would 


have suited him much better, for instead of being good 
and pious, he thought of nothing but pleasure and was 
so bad that he ended in jail.’’ Rather less space is 
given to the crusade of St. Louis. Early Rome was 
** like a small boy whom all the other boys were 
picking 


Nebuchadnezzar ‘‘ could not find any- 
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one in Babylon who was beautiful enough to be his 
queen. The Babylonian girls must have felt pr 
bad—or mad—about that.’’ It is rather a pity that 
Mr. Hillyer makes so constant an effort to 
humorous; but, as Scott said of Reuben Butler. « 
man was mortal and had been a schoolmaster, » 


A HOLIDAY IN TUNISIA 


The New Lotus-Eaters. By Dorothy Buck 
(Madame Léon Chavanne). Arrowsmith 
15S. 


escape from a wet and cold English spring to 
a land ‘‘ hot and sunshiny and full of colour” 
is a perennial ambition with many who are not alte 
where to go. They should feel grateful to 
Madame Chavanne and her gay young friend 
Esmeralda, who not only found an ideal resort— 
thanks to kind Mr. Cook—but have written a r 
useful book about it—‘‘ a book for people just like 
us—people who like good food and bath-rooms and 
adventures and hate other tourists and haven’t much 
money—people who like romance without fleas.”’ The 
author and her friend decided on going to Tunisia 
‘* because it is a small compact country where all 
the places are highly accessible, the motoring roads 
are excellent, and it is, if anything, just a little 
cheaper and less tourist-exploited than Algeria.” 
They seem thoroughly to have enjoyed all their experi. 
ences, and Madame Chavanne has written an extremely 
readable account of them, in which the scenery and 
the inhabitants of Tunisia are admirably depicted. 
There is, for instance, a most interesting account of 
a visit to a well-to-do Arab household at Sidi-bou- 
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gaid, the Hampstead of Tunis, which shows 
how Oriental women regard the approach of 
i The various attitudes are represented 
the mistress of the house, her two married 
daughters and daughter-in-law, who all talked very 
frankly to Madame Chavanne about the feminist 
lem in the Near East. The mother and eldest 
daughter were old-fashioned and preserved the tradi- 
tion of seclusion. The younger daughter in “a 
violently coloured but by no means unbecoming frock 
of orange organdie,” stood for the transition, while 
the daughter-in-law ‘‘ was dressed with the ultra- 
chic of a certain class of Frenchwomen, and she pro- 
duced the same effect on one that very bright electric 
light produces on people who prefer candles.’’ The 
mother had never seen a man of her own race who 
was not a relation, but the younger daughter was in 
the habit of meeting the husbands of her best friends 
‘the more modern Arabs are beginning to allow 
each other to see their wives.’’ The elder women 
looked on children—eight or nine at least, and boys 
preferred—as the chief end of woman’s being—‘‘ to 
bring up her children is the chief satisfaction of a 
femme renfermée.’’ But the younger ones did not 
want children at all—‘‘ it is not considered chic to 
have eight or ten, like our mothers did. And it pre- 
yents one from going out and amusing oneself.’’ The 
amorous discussion of frocks which follows, with 
practical examples, is highly amusing. 

As a contrast we may quote the description of 
typical peasant folk in the “‘ bled ” or interior of the 
country : 

The loaded camel with a brown woman perched on high, 
her baby in the crook of her arm; behind, the little ass, 

reduced to its lowest terms of four spindly black legs, 
trotting beneath a huge erection of skins and pots and quilts ; 
and behind that a‘nomad man shrouded in a great burnous 
with a fluffy white kabyle dog loping silently at his heels, 
and only turning to yap hysterical defiance at our car. That— 
and perhaps one bright glance from under the woman’s 
curved brown arm—was all the notice we ever got. Usually 
the lord of the little family went his scornful way in 
imperial disdain of us and of our vulgar doings. A brief, 
indifferent glance was all he ever cast us. Esmeralda, it is 
true, hazarded the suggestion that, like some European 
husbands, he afterwards demanded of his wife—shameless in 


her curiosity, like all of Eve’s authentic daughters—exactly 
what we looked like. 


Madame Chavanne was lucky enough to visit the 
famous camel races at Kebili—the Ascot of Tunisia— 
and describes them vividly. The aristocrat of the 
camel race is the Touareg mehari, as different from 


the camel of the Zoo as a racehorse from a cart- 
horse : 


He stands, perhaps, a full two feet higher at the shoulder- 
line, He has a small, shapely head, a long, arching neck, 
a tall horizontal hump, slender legs and clear pale eyes full 
of shrewdness. The ordinary camel’s eyes are dark, globular 
and stupid. But the mehari, beneath a quietly cynical 
exterior, possesses the devil’s own cunning. He is not 
incapable of learning devotion and obedience, but a heavy 
stick helps his education more than a loving word....A 
mehari in which his owner takes a proper pride will wear 
as many fal-lals as a Bedouin girl on her wedding day. He, 
too, will have a band of wrought silver clasped across his 
forehead, and his bridle will be of plaited leather. Some we 
saw had saddle-cloths of the finest embroidery, blue and 
crimson and gold, and on the great centre peak of the 
embossed leather saddle were rows of silver bells, which made 
coquettish music at every step. Many a man, so they told us, 
had lived on millet-cake and water for a month in order that 
his camel might have a wedding garment. 


Madame Chavanne is veritably in love with North 
Africa, the land of the free, the land where it is 
always afternoon. Many of her readers will long to see 


quaint and brilliant things of which she writes 
$0 well. 


{Subscribers who are temporarily changing their 
esses are asked to notify the Publisher at their 
earliest opportunity. 
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NEW FICTION 
By L. P, Hartley 
Mr. Blettsworthy on Rampole Island. By 


H. G. Wells. Benn. 7s. 6d. 
The Invader. By Hilda Vaughan. Heinemann. 
7s. 6d. 


Spider Boy. By Carl van Vechten. Knopf. 


7s. 6d. 
The Rampant Age. By Robert S. Carr. 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


R. WELLS’S new novel provides extraordinarily 

varied fare—romance, realism, fantasy, prophecy, 
satire—the materials of ‘ Erewhon.’ The story is 
simple in its outlines but complex in its general effect, 
touching as it does almost every mode of existence, 
from delirium to sanity and from isolated speculation 
to murder. 

Mr. Blettsworthy is an orphan, coming from an 
old English family on his father’s side and of mixed 
blood (some of it dark) on his mother’s. He is brought 
up in England by his uncle, a clergyman, incorrigibly 
optimistic in his philosophy and charitable in his judg- 
ments of*his fellow-man. Until the uncle dies, Bletts- 
worthy lives a sheltered life, convinced that every- 
thing is for the best. But inwardly his nature still 
suffers from the shocks and apprehensions that had 
darkened his early years. After a period of tran- 
quillity at Oxford, he has a miserable affair with a 
woman and is swindled by his best friend. The 
garment of security and confidence which his uncle 
had interposed between him and the chill airs of 
reality is rudely torn off. He contracts a kind of 
spiritual pneumonia, very like insanity, and is ordered 
to take a sea-voyage, not on a liner but on a cargo- 
steamer, to divert his thoughts and re-establish his 
health. 


The voyage is the best thing in the book. Mr. 
Wells is no friend to the sea, nor does he regard with 
sentimental eye the characters of sea-faring men. 
The captain is a stubborn brute, and the rest of the 
ship’s officers are little better. In one respect, how- 
ever, Mr. Wells subscribes to the popular concep- 
tion of a sea-voyage: he makes it very exciting, and 
also, by the Dickensian exuberance of humour with 
which he singles out the details of discomfort and 
the more disagreeable traits of Blettsworthy’s com- 
panions, very amusing. The trip closes with storm, 
mutiny and shipwreck. Then follows the principal 
action of the book: Mr. Blettsworthy’s life on Ram- 
pole Island, as privileged prisoner of a cannibal tribe, 
who spare his life because they judge him, not 
unnaturally, to be a lunatic. The island is, of course, 
a symbol of modern civilization—that civilization as 
. Blettsworthy conceived it in his blackest depression. 
It is haunted by Megatherium, the Giant Sloth, an 
unpleasant beast which Blettsworthy’s bedevilled mind 
identifies with those human institutions which linger 
on, their usefulness over, injuring mankind and 
setting at naught the beneficent processes of evolution : 


I had been brought up on the idea of a tremendous 
Struggle of Existence, in which every creature and every 
species was kept hard and bright and up to the mark by a 
universal, relentless competition. Yet when one came to 
think of it, very few things indeed were really struggling for 
existence, and scarcely anything alive was hard and bright 
and up to the mark ... indeed, species under altered con- 
ditions did the queerest and most futile things like a fumbling 
idiot asked a too difficult question. . . . I still had to realize 
that such a triumphant species as man can triumph only to 
convert its habitat into a desert . . . animals do not neces- 
sarily survive by being swifter, stronger or wiser than others 
. .. there is no need to go on breeding in order to survive. 
You survive by being continually there, not by multiplying 
there. . . Moreover, a beast may outlive other creatures, and 
then itself end. struggle for life can terminate in the 


triumph of types unfit to live, types merel successfully 
noxious . . . so that so far from Evolution being necessarily 
a strenuous upward progress to more life and yet more life, 
it might become . . . a graceless drift towards a dead end. 


Blettsworthy recovers to find himself in New y, 
in the hands of a nerve doctor, and returning sani 
dispels this mood of pessimism. But when he has 
served in the war and seen its horrors, the mood 
recurs, once more to be relieved, this time with 
ments with which Mr. Wells has already made us 
familiar : 


“ Blettsworthy,”” he said, “‘nowadays we begin 
some idea, a dawning idea, of what oe can do wit at 
physical world—fiying, submarines, wireless, the abolition of 
istance, modern surgery, sanitation. . . Hardly any of us as 
yet have more than a dim suspicion of what may be done 
to the mind and motives of mankind in quite a few years, 
Teaching is still in the mule-track stage, and we our 


base 
morals and religion on creeds that are absurd to a boy 


of 
fourteen. . . .In matters of conduct people—quite ordinary 
people—understand their own moods far better than any 


generation did before, they watch themselves for irrational 
angers, they question their cravings and animosities, they 
release tensions, and they are infinitely franker. .. . People 
seem to imagine a love affair is just what it was a hundred 
years ago. It’s absolutely different.’ 


All this is eloquent and persuasive, but does it 
conviction? Supposing love affairs are different from 
what they were a hundred years ago, is the change 
for the better? Personally, I think the despondent 
Mr. Blettsworthy of the island and the war, convinced 
of ineradicable flaws in human nature, more likely to 
be right than his sanguine friend. This friend, by 
the way, is the man who had cheated him at the 
outset of his life. Blettsworthy freely forgave him; 
forgave also the sea-captain who had tried to kill him 
and actually had done another man to death. .Forgive- 
ness is an excellent thing; but surely forgiveness as 
facile as this is a sign of cynicism, not Stoicism, and 
argues a lowering of moral standards. One of the 
faults in this novel, as in others by Mr. Wells, is 
that the moral fervour he brings to the cause of 
abstract ideas cools noticeably when applied to con- 
duct and character. Mr. Blettsworthy’s attitude to 
his wife illustrates this. ‘‘ My wife, who is so dear, 
so fine, and so essentially brave, and who is also 
sometimes quite unwise and sometimes quarrelsome 
and perverse. ..I won’t meet the sentimental 
reader half-way and pretend that even technically she 
was a ‘good’ woman. She was as egotistical as 
most of us, as greedy and as vain.’’ It seems that 
no wife is a heroine to her husband; and it is easy 
to see that with so much charity at one’s command 
one may well look forward hopefully to the future 
of the human race. However, there is much fun, 
excitement and stimulating reading in ‘ Mr. Bletts- 
worthy on Rampole Island.’ It has the happy care- 
free manner of the earlier Wells, the directness, the 
authority and the vitality. 
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In ‘The Invader’ Miss Hilda Vaughan studies 
the relations between some Welsh farmers living on 
the mountain and an Englishwoman who also tries to 
carry on a farming-business in their midst. They are 
bitterly at odds; for Miss Webster has turned Daniel 
fyans uit of the house he had always lived in and 
which he hoped to make his own. By fair means or 
foul he resolves to drive her from the district and 

the house back. The neighbourhood rallies to 
his side; they torment the austere, high-principled, 
unfriendly woman with every kind of trick that may 
involve her in personal embarrassment and financial 
loss. Daniel is an extraordinarily living character, a 
kind of Welsh Odysseus, full of wiles, smooth-spoken, 
resolute, proud, violent, egoistic. He is determined 
to impose his will on life; whereas poor Miss Webster 
has no other aim than to make a fair living by putting 
into practice rules of husbandry she had learned at 
an agricultural college. The progress of the struggle, 
into which is skilfully woven the thread of more than 
one love-affair, is exciting to follow and cannot fail 
to divide Miss Vaughan’s readers into two camps. 
She has need of all her impartiality; for one false 
touch would throw out the balance of sympathy on 
whose maintenance the interest of the book depends. 
Particularly at the end, when the time comes for 
giving each character his meed of failure and success, 
does she show her nice discrimination—she is in 
truth a Daniel come to judgment, and a much juster 
one than the Daniel of her fancy. Her craftsman- 
ship shows the same discretion and felicity as her 
attitude towards the complex and warring claims of 
her creations. ‘ The Invader’ is a memorable story; 
its broadest and slightest effects are exquisitely 
harmonized and proportioned, and Miss Vaughan may 
well be proud of it. 


Mr. Carl van Vechten, whose serious attempts at 
comedy leave me cold, has struck a very happy line 
of farce in ‘ Spider Boy '"—a fantasy of Hollywood, 
in which incredibly rich and famous cinema stars and 
their managers, whose time is worth a thousand 
pounds a minute, vie with each other to secure the 
services of a shy playwright, who has never written a 
seenario and does not know how. Not all Mr. Van 
Vechten’s jokes are good ones, he spreads them too 
thick; but the general effect is irresistibly funny and 
light-hearted. 


How different is ‘The Rampant Age’: an 
intentionally repulsive account of the phenomena 
of adolescence in America. There must be grounds, 
me supposes, for Mr. Carr’s damaging indictment, 
otherwise he could hardly have made it carry so much 
weight. But surely these unlovely juvenile vagaries 
ae more suitable as material for a treatise on 


pathology than for a novel. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Oidities. By Rupert T. Gould. Allan. 12s. 6d. 


LIEUT..COMMANDER GOULD has devoted much of his 
leisure to out-of-the-way fields of research, 

ad has been well advised to communicate some of 
his results to tha public. His book will be very welcome to 
those who care for such fine confused reading as is to be found 
ia the pages of De Morgan’s ‘ Budget of Paradoxes,’ Ball's 
atical Recreations’ or Lang’s ‘ Historical Mysteries.’ 

le Gould is a typically naval writer, who looks at things 
himself and takes nothing on authority. His pages are 
fresh and breezy, even when he deals with subjects so likely 
© prove caviare to the general as Mersemne’s Numbers or the 
t Vulcan. His most fascinating article is that on “ certain 

nm citizens who possess the ability to quit their bodies 

ay short period, and to travel about in the form of fire- 
for the purpose of assaulting their neighbours.” It is as 


se to state that these pleasant people live in an obscure island 

the Philippines—nor in Washington. The story of the Berba- 
the 8 an amazing piece of folk-lore, especially in view of 
sober authority on which it is given at first-hand. 
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k. New and second-hand books in every department 
sup- 
rices paid. 


Telegrams and Cables: Hefjer Cambridge 


PLAYER’S 


White Label 
Navy Mixture 


—smoke it for achange—you 
won’t want to change again. 


20z. POCKET TIN 1/10 
NM 42. 
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The Days of Our Youth, and Other Essays. By Harold P. 
Cooke. Methuen. 3s. 6d. 


MR. COOKE has many of the qualifications of the compleat 
essayist—a sense of humour, a keen appreciation of the import- 
ance of the trivial and a tolerant and kindly attitude to life in 
general. He has read widely, but he never obtrudes his erudi- 
tion, and if (as does sometimes occur) he quotes from the classic 
authors it is merely to illustrate his theme. He writes pleasantly 
on such subjects as humour, fives, boyhood and bachelors, and 
he can even make us interested in the weather. But he has 
one distressing peculiarity: he appears to think in hexameters. 
Here are six specimens, all of which occur in the first six pages 
of the book: 


More was required at a reading than the claims of the texts 
would permit of. 

We had an idea that a summer should really resemble a 
summer. 

Our views on this point were divergent from those of our 
masters and elders. 

If the function of sound education was to teach the right 

* use of our leisure. 

With what awe did we watch the great man, as he practised 

awhile upon Fenner’s ! 


After that we begin to look for the hexameters, and th 
flock to our notice, ‘‘ not single spies, but in battalions.” 
Mr. Cooke is never other than readable, but he would do well 
to cultivate a prose style that should ba more balanced and less 
rhythmical. 


Traditions of Lancashire, By John Roby. Warne. 7s. 6d. 


JOHN ROBY was an industrious servant of the romantic 
revival. To a public that was hungry for the highly tinted 
history of Scott his cult of lore and legend was well adapted 
and the new edition of his Lancashire tales celebrates the 
hundredth birthday of a book that caught the mood of its 
time. Modern archeology approves Roby’s belief in the 
historical value of enduring hearsay and of popular tradition. 
Roby recounted the Lancashire legends not only because they 
were good yarns but because he believed them to be sources 
for a true social chronicle, and because he was keenly interested 
in tracing across the mythology of the world the cousins of 
the heroes and boggarts who were the original fauna of the 
towns of cotton and coal. Roby was born at Wigan and can 
tell a good tale of that romantic city, founded by the Roman 
and held by the Jacobite, around whose “‘ pier,”” now celebrated 
in music halls, the wandering bittern still occasionally drums 
in the marsh. The 1828 edition is exactly reprinted with repro- 
ductions in collotype of the original and admirable steel plates. 


Careers for Girls. Compiled by J. A. R. Cairns. Hutchinson. 
5s. 


THIS is a useful guide to the professions open to’ women and 
the best means of qualifying for them. It consists of twenty- 
three contributions by women and two by men who have all 
special knowledge of the subject on which they write. What 
emerges is that in some professions (particularly Nursing) oppor- 
tunity and remuneration are lamentably inadequate if a good 
class of girl is to be attracted, and that in others the overcrowd- 
ing is so severe as to discourage many girls with ambition from 
attempting to enter them. 

The chapter on ‘ Secretarial Work ’ by ‘“‘ the Secretary to the 
Editor of a leading London Newspaper ’’ is excellent, as 1s 
* Woman in Journalism ’ by Mrs. Cecil Chesterton. ‘ The Veter- 
inary Profession’ by Miss Aleen Cust is deliberately, and 
‘ Literature’ by Mrs. Champion de Crespigny unconsciously, 
humorous. Miss Davey contributes a good account of the pros- 
pects of women at the Bar. Teaching, Advertising, Medicine, 
Architecture, and Engineering are other subjects well and prac- 
tically treated. ‘Creative Art’ and ‘ The Stage’ are more 


vaguely handled, and too full of generalizations to be of much 
use. 


Holland. By Marjorie Bowen. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 


MISS BOWEN has given ample evidence of her close 
acquaintance with the history of the Netherlands in her novels. 
She now adds to the useful new series of ‘ Kitbag Travel 
Books ’ a guide-book to Holland. It is small enough to go in 
the pocket, and is packed with useful information. Miss 
Bowen tells us that the Dutch “ tend rather to resent their 
own history. They would much prefer that the foreigner and 
the traveller be interested in their present conditions.’”’ She 
accordingly devotes an introductory chapter to a general survey 
of the political and industrial conditions of modern Holland 
With all deference to the Dutch, we fear that the average 
tourist will still prefer historical buildings and picture-galleries 
to the hundred and eighty factories for the manutacture of 
tobacco which are situated in North Brabant, or the vast dairy 
industry of Groningen, or even the brilliant tulip fields of 
Haarlem. Miss Bowen rightly devotes the major portion of 
vo eo to the historical associations of the towns which she 
lescribes. 
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MOTORING 
By W. H. STIRLING 


CONOMY in running is what every motorist 
desires to attain whether he can afford an 
expensive car or not. In the matter of 

| and running expenses the British-built car 
gften scores over foreign rivals. This was proved 
the 5,000-mile ‘‘ reliability” trial across India, 
Madras to Calcutta and back, between a 
14/45 hp. Hadfield Bean and an eight cylinder 
American car. Both cars made trouble-free runs, 
put the Bean car petrol consumption worked out at 
iyst on thirty miles per gallon as against the 
ican car’s twenty-two. In a trial run some time 

ago with the Bean 14/45 h.p. Hadfield model, I was 
particularly struck with the sweetness of its running. 


* 
* 


The other week we were informed of the new 
Austin prices; the reductions on _ their 


gason’s models range from £10 to 
Burnham 12 h.p. saloon, which is now 


say a little later. 


next 
80. The 
315, shows 
excellent value, and so does the little 7 h.p. tourer 
at £125. The new Morris prices are expected 
shortly and other makers are sure to follow suit. 
Itis no longer the fashion to keep all the surprises 
util the motor show. Next week I have been 
asked to visit the Hillman Car works and inspect 
their new models, about which I} shall have more to 


One of the things that have made, motoring more 
enjoyable is the comparative immunity from 
punctures. No longer do we experience continual 
hold-ups on the road from this cause. The improve- 
ments in tyres has been very great, and a tyre 
to-day will give one wonderful service. An 
account has just reached me of the good behaviour 
of Dunlop tyres in the tropics. Mr. Francis 
Birtles in his motor journey from England 
to Australia had a most exciting time in Upper 
Burma and North-East India. In some of the 
country south of Thibet he had to drive his car for 
over a month on bottom gear over all sorts of 
places and tracks where roads were non-existent. 
In 18,000 miles he had only eight punctures. 
Mr. G. S. Bower is now making an attempt 
to reach. Cape Town from London in forty 
days in a saloon car over a track previously 
prepared by him. He will try to average 250 miles 
a day. His car is fitted with a forty gallon petrol 
tank on the back seat and a five gallon auxiliary 
oil tank. Dunlop tyres are fitted to the wheels. 


* 
* * 


The Royal Automobile Club supplies copies of a 
book, printed in English, called ‘ Motoring Through 
Europe.’ This has been prepared under the auspices 
of the Association of International Recognized 
Automobile Clubs. The book contains 331 routes and 
46 maps. To members and associate members the 
price is 12s. Applications should be made to the 
Secretary of the R.A.C., Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 


BUY BRITISH GOODS. 


7 h. p. PRICES Prices 
Turing’Car - - - = £125 £135 
Son - - - £135 £150 
FabricSaloon - - - - £135 £150 

12 hp. 
Gas - - - £185) 
Gifton Tourer (S-seater) - - £245 £255 
Open Road Tourer (5-seater) - £265 £295 
Open Road Tourer (2-seater) - £265 £295 
Fabric Saloon (6-window) - - £315 £325 
Fabric Saloon (4-window) - - £305 £325 
Bumham Saloon - - - £315 £325 


REVISED PRICES 


In order that our clients may have no hesitation in 

purchasing immediately, we have published our new 

catalogue prices; the following having become effective 
as from Monday, August 13th, 1928. 


16 “ Light Six” prices “Prise 


Chassis - £235 £255 
Clifton Tourer (5-seater) - - £295 

Open Road Touring (5-seater)- £315 £355 
Open Road Touring (2-seater) - £315 £355 
Fabric Saloon (6-window) - £365 £395 
Fabric Saloon (4-window) - £355 

Burnham Saloon - - - £365 £395 


20 h.p. 4-<yl. 


4 & 6-cyl. PRICES Prices PRICES Prices 


Chassis - - £295 £325 £395 £425 

Open Road Tourer 

(5-7 Seater) - £395 £425 £495 £525 
ro 


Landaulet £425 £475 £525 £575 
Carlton Saloon - £425 £495 £525 £595 
Ranelagh (with 
division) - - £495 £575 £595 £675 
Fabric Saloon 
(with division)- £495 — £59 — 


The AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY, Ltd., LONGBRIDGE, BIRMINGHAM, 
And 479-483 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 1 AW. 
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THE CITY 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


HE new, Account has started with a very 

favourable tone in most markets, suggesting 

that if the money outlook remains without the 
uncomfortable jars we have received during the 
summer we may reasonably hope for good markets in 
the autumn. There also seems to be a strong under- 
current in favour of buying in New York, which is 
nevertheless for the time being held in check by calling 
of loans and sudden upward moves in the money 
rate. The view is taken that through the autumn 
America will be against a more than nominal influx 
of gold, as money used in financing big stocks will be 
returning to commercial needs, while through 
satisfactory crops the increasing purchasing power of 
the people will find expression. Paris looks set for 
improvement, while the better tone in Brussels is 
greatly to be welcomed. There is undoubtedly a 
good deal of money in this country ready and waiting 
for investment once investors are satisfied that the 
present excellent trend is a manifestation of better 
times to come. . 


WALL PAPER MANUFACTURERS 

The economic step of merging units in a given 
industry is, as a rule, a bull point for the relative 
shares, and we find as a consequence a tendency to 
discount well in advance the possibilities likely to 
arise from concentration. At the same time it will 


be apparent that it takes time for the full benefits — 


from closer working to be realized in the form of 
substantially increased profits; but given units of 
standing, and taking it for granted that the centralized 
management is capable and enterprising, merging 
benefits should continue to be felt for years to come. 
It should thus eventuate in the case of Wall Paper 
Manufacturers, which as far back as 1899 was formed 
to acquire various allied interests in the trade, adding 
to its control a further nine concerns during the war. 
Continuing the process of strengthening its hold on 
the trade from the international aspect, the company 
last year brought about the amalgamation of certain 
competitive Canadian companies, the resulting unit 
being called Canadian Wallpaper Manufacturers. In 
this concern the British undertaking holds 45% of the 
issued capital and most of the debenture debt. This 
merger virtually rounds up the wallpaper trade of the 
world. Wall Paper Manufacturers after phenomenal 
profits in 1921 suffered a severe setback the following 
year, but since then have gone steadily ahead, the net 
profit increasing from £586,600 in 1923 to £695,600 
the following year. The corresponding figure for 
1927 was £639,800. For the past four years the 
ordinary dividend has been 10%, with 12}% forth- 
coming on the deferred shares. The financial position 
is strong—properties have been so consistently and 
liberally written down that they are now actually 
shown as at a lower figure than before the war. 


A PROGRESSIVE CHILIAN RAILWAY 


Nitrate Railways £10 shares this year have seen a 
strong! rise from about 6 to nearly 9, so that at the 
present price, by comparison, there should be scope 
for improvement. Actually the position is steadily 
improving for conveyers of nitrate in Chile. The 
government is taking an active and helpfut interest in 
the industry, and to date in the current year a 
considerable increase in Nitrate Railways’ gross 
traffic is shown. The 1927 dividend at 5% was on the 
conservative side, so that with the improved outlook a 
better distribution is to be looked for in 1928. Brussels 
is considerably interested in the shares, which were 
heavily sold in the recent slump on that market. The. 
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ordinary shares rank for a priority dividend of 


before the deferred participate. The deferred sha 
are still well down from the best of this year, 


RADIO CORPORATION 


Radio Corporation has 1,155,400 common shares ; 
issue, but it is estimated that there are not more mtg 
about 50,000 shares in the ‘‘ Street’ in New York 
available for daily operations. Strong interests hold 
large blocks of shares—General Electric 
credited with close upon 250,000 shares, and so on. 
The Corporation earned net profit equal to about 
gt cents a common share for the second quarter of the 
year, which though not striking is yet the best second 
quarter return in its history, and compares with byt 
6 cents a share a year ago. The six months net was 
$4,524,779 after the usual deductions, and was 
to $3.31 a share of common, which compared with 
$1.40 for the corresponding period of 1927. 

Radio Corporation has various fresh avenues that 
will ultimately bring in substantial revenues. The 
subsidiary R.A.C. Photophone Co., Owning an 
apparatus for synchronizing motion pictures with 
music and the human voice, is one branch interest jn 
which big contracts are being negotiated. Radio 
television, when perfected, is expected to develop into 
a big profit earner. The message business still suffers 
from competition, although growing rapidly. The 
ship-to-shore business is steadily expanding. 

With the best part of the year to come, Radio is 
expected to earn about $8 a share, and the question 
of dividends on the common should be a near-future 
development. The present price compares with a 
high of $224 New York and a low of $85}. 


SIMMS MOTOR UNITS (1920) 


As our commercial-car manufacturers are 
considered to be doing excellent business in the 
current year, Simms Motor Units (1920), said to have 
well over g0% of the supply of magnetos to the 
commercial vehicle, should participate. From 
1923 net profits have increased each year, i.e, 
from £12,600 to £38,600, with the dividend 
growing from 5% to 15%. The company’s 
business has outgrown this country, so that it has 
now valuable interests overseas, which include many 
branches and an active subsidiary in France, viz, 
Société Francaise des Appareillages Simms. The 
Standard Insulator Co. is also now owned, and 
manufactures and trades in vulcanite, magneto and 
wireless parts, etc. The capital of the controlling 
company now consists of £250,000 in £1 shares, and 
there is no senior liability. The financial position is 
sound and healthy, with goodwill, etc., and other 
fixed assets well written down. The shares should 
constitute a progressive investment. 


THOMAS TILLING, LTD. 


This company has for a long time worked 
in friendly arrangement with the L.G.O., and 
is interested in various companies feeding the 
best counties, from the traffic point of view, 
of the Southern Railway. Tillings now 
closely allied with the former British Automobile 
Traction, Ltd., now Tilling and British Automobile 
Traction. The British Electric Traction Co. is also 
associated, with the result that between 4,000 
5,000 omnibuses and coaches are controlled by the 
organization. From £132,951 in 1924 Thomas 
Tilling’s profits have advanced to £219,476 in 1927: 
In 1926 the dividend on the ordinary shares was ! 
and 15%, plus cash bonus of 3s., was paid out for 
1927. It took £16,500 to pay the 1927 preference 
dividend and £158,205 to pay 30% on the ordinary 
shares. The amount available was £285,689. 

TAuRUS 


— 
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‘THE BUILDING TRADES 
Believing there are great possibilities 

' for expansion of sound undertakings 

in the Building and Allied Trades 


THE BRITISH CEMENT 
PRODUCTS & FINANCE Co., Lia. 


are at all times prepared to consider 
proposals for providing additional 
Capital for development. 


Address all Enquiries to: 
THE MANAGING DIRECTOR— 


| THE BRITISH CEMENT PRODUCTS 
& FINANCE CO., LTD. 


5, LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C2. 
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ACROSTICS 


PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 


The firms whose names are printed on the Competition 
Coupon offer a Weekly Prize in our Acrostic Competition—a 
book reviewed, at length or briefly, in that issue of the 
Saturpay Revirw in which the Acrostic appears. (Books 
mentioned in ‘New Books at a Glance’ are excluded: they 
may be reviewed later.) 


“RULES 


1. The book chosen must be named when the solution is sent. 

2. It must be published by a firm in the list on the coupon, 
its price must not exceed a guinea, and it must not be one of an 
edition sold only in sets, 

3. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

4. Envelopes must be marked ‘‘ Competition ’? and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Sarurpay Review, 9 King Street, 
London, W.C.2. 

5. Solutions must reach us not later than the Thursday 
following the date of publication. 

6. Ties will be decided by lot. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 337 
(First of our 25th Quarter) 


Two Eastern QUEENS FOR POWER AND BEAUTY FAMED. 
Here Harold fell. (The battle’s thus renamed.) 
Glossy, and in it there’s an appellation. 

No worse affliction can befall a nation. 
Columba’s isle—one-half we'll cut away. 

This we may call a roughish kind of play. 
Mother of myriads, culture’s ancient seat. 

Ne’er seen—to find one is no clever feat. 

Eight you can count if you've a perfect set. 

This queen delights in places somewhat wet. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 335 

(Twelfth of the 24th Quarter) 
A ramous Britisu KING; A VALIANT SPANISH KNIGHT; 
OF ONE DID POETS SING, OF ONE CERVANTES WRITE. 
Its flower was gathered round our monarch’s board. 
Clip at both ends off whom our knight once scored. 
Never by this have nations affluence found. 
Reverse and halve a boggy piece of ground. 
Crafty and shrewd—two letters we don’t need. 
Curtail the strap with which you curb your steed. 
Sudden its onset and severe the pain. 
This little town seek in the north of Spain. 
Swimmers, beware! I’ve carried men away. 
For clothes bought thus there will be less to pay. 


eye 


Solution of Acrostic No. 335 
K nighthoo D  1See Don Quixote, pt. 2, ch. 17. 


On! 2In_ Political Economy: the 
N_ onproductio N2 failure to produce articles of 
erimG au Q exchangeable value. 
A st Ute? 3 Acute has the meaning of 
R e In shrewd, but not of crafty. 
T  ic-douloureu X 
H ar oO 
U ndercurren T 
R eady-mad E 


Acrostic No. 335.—The winner is Mr. G. W. H. Iago, 
Sussex House, Cedar Road, Sutton, Surrey, who has selected 
as his prize ‘The Prince Errant, and Other Stories,’ by 
“* Rita,”’ published by Hutchinson and reviewed in our columns 
on August 18. Eleven other competitors named this book, 
thirteen chose ‘ General Crack,’ seven ‘ Rogues and Vagabonds,’ 
etc., etc. 


Atso Correct.—Mrs. J. Butler, Martha, C. J. Warden. 


One Licut Wronc.—B. E. M. B., A. de V. Blathwayt, 
Mrs. Robt. Brown, Ceyx, Carlton, Clam, Sir Reginald Egerton, 
Cyril E. Ford, Glamis, Jeff, John Lennie, Lilian, Madge, 
G. W. Miller, N. O. Sellam, Peter, Quis, Sisyphus, St. Ives, 
Shorwell, Stucco, Twyford, Yendu. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—E. Barrett, Bolo, Mrs. Rosa H, 

Buns, J. R. Cripps, Reginald P. Eccles, Miss 
E. W. Fox, Hanworth, Jop, Miss Moore, H. M. Vaughan, 
Miss A. Whitelaw, Capt. W. R. Wolseley. All others more. 
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LONDON - VIENNA 


in 27 hours 


LONDON-STAMBOUL 


in 71 hours 


TRAVEL TO 


THE CONTINENT 


and by the 


OSTENDE - VIENNA 
ORIENT EXPRESS 


Train de Luxe 


The Route to 
Central Europe and the Near East 


Apply: 

Belgian National Railways, 
47, CANNON STREET, LONDON, 
E.C.4. 

(Telephone : Central 5711) 


for Folder No. 2, giving full 
particulars of services and fares. 
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YALUABLE BOOKS FOR SALE 


sabrey Beardsley’s Uncollected Works. 1925. £2 2s. 
tendon Tradesmen’s Cards of the Eighteenth Century. 1925. 
2s. 


pusa's Works. Caxton Edit. with many illustrations. 53 vols. 
£10 10s. 

guke's Works. Edited by Ellis and Yeats. 3 vols. 1893. £25. 

Deloe's Works. 14 vols. Just issued. £5 5s. 


Dincfield’s The Cottages and the Village Life of Rural England. 
As new. Coloured plates. 14s., pub. 26s. net. 


ifine Gallery of Children. L.P. £3 3s, 
Thackeray’s Works. Illus. Lib. Ed. 22 vols. 1867. £12 10s. 


t Press: De La Mare, The Sunken Garden 2ls., The 
Tale of Igor 21s., Drinkwater Tides 21s., Davies Raptures 
Ms., Le Petit Chaperon Rouge 21s., Goldini Good-Humoured 
Ladies 2ls., very limited issues. 


BOOKS WANTED 


lade. It is Never Too Late to Mend. 3 vols. 1856. 
ariy’s Tess. 3 vols. 1891. 

eile. The Whale. 3 vols. 1851. 

Geghen's Crock of Gold. 1912. 

§oit's Novels. Any First Edits. in boards. 

The Post Captain. 1806. 

ie Canterbury Tales. 5 vols. 1797-1805. 

fowell’s Johnson. 2 vols. 1791. 

(hesterfield Letters. 2 vols. 1774. 


GREVILLE WORTHINGTON, 
MKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, 
é BIRMINGHAM. 


Appeal 


Shipping 


(Under Contract with H.M. 
Frequent and Regular Sailings from 
LONDON, MARSEILLES, ete.. MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, 
INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, BURMA, CEYLON, STRAITS, 
CHINA, JAPAN, MAURITIUS, EAST AND SOUTH AFRICA, 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, etc., ete., etc. 

P. & O. and B.I. Tickets interchangeable, also Tickets of 
P. & O. Orient and New Zealand Shipping Companies 


Address for all Passenger Business, P. & O. House, 14 Cockspur 
Street, London, S.W.1; for Freight or General Business, P. & O. 
and B.1. Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3. 

B.l, Agents, GRAY, DAWES & Co., 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3 


& O & BRITISH INDIA 
MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICES 

| Government) 


Literary 


RITISH SONG WRITERS! We are offering £25 cash 

and usual Royalties for best Lyric submitted. Songs, 

Lyrics and Musical Compositions of all descriptions con- 
sidered for immediate publication. Peter Derek, Ltd., Dept. 
1033, 106 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. 


Miscellaneous 


IRED OF GASPERS? Try BIZIM cigarettes! Real, 

pure Turkish tobaccos matured naturally. Delight of the 

connoisseur. Only 6s. per 100 plain or cork-tipped. 
Postage extra 3d. per 100, 6d. 300, 9d. 500, 1,000 post free for 
57s. 6d. Send remittance to manufacturers, J. J. Freeman 
& Co., Ltd., 90 Piccadilly, W.1. 


Typewriting 


Literary, Technical, Scientific, etc., accurately 

M and speedily typed by experienced operators. 
Moderate terms. 

The Misses Farran and Robertson, 10 Bell Yard, Temple 
Bar, W.C.2. 


T. MARY, EDMONTON.—Please help this very poor 

parish of 8,000 people by sending cast-off clothing, boots, 

o “rummage ’’ of any kind to the Mission Sister, St. 
Mary's Vicarage, Edmonton, N 


ASecurity which does not Depreciate 


indowment Assurance provides a means of 
ving which for convenience and advantage 
Sunequalled. Endowment Assurance is 
ile Assurance combined with investment. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1 


4 Classes of Insurance Business Transacted. 


Theatre 


ROYALTY (Gerrard 2690). EVERY EVENING at 8.30 
Barry Jackson presents 
BIRD-IN-HAND 

A Comedy by John Drinkwater 
MATINEES THURSDAY and SATURDAY at 2.30 


6 

Saturday Review’ Acrostics: 1.9.1928 
Allen & Unwin Faber & Gwyer Nash & Grayson 
Appleton Fisher Unwin Noel, Douglas 
Arrowsmith Foulis Odhams Press 
Bale & Danielsson Gyldendal Peter Davies 
Blackwell Harper Putnam’s 
Ben Harrap Richards Press 
Heinemann Routledge 
B ’ Herbert Jenkins Sampson Low 

Hodder & Stoughton Scribner's 
ms 1 ates Hodge Selwyn & Blount 

eel Falmer Hurst & Blackett Sheed & Ward 

Chapman & Hall Hutchinson P.C.K. 

Cobden Sanderson Jarrold Stanley Paul 

Collins egan Paul The Bodley Head 

Crosby Lockwood Labour Publishing Co. Studio 

wort elrose ard, Lock 

Elkin Mathews and Mills & Boon Werner, Laurie 

Marrot Murray Wishart 


Qae- Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon —gyg 


IF YOU TRAVEL BY BROAD 
you cannot do without the 
‘TRUST HOUSE’ HOTEL LIST 
Post free from Trust Houses Limited, 
53 Short’s Gardens, London, W.C.2, "Phone 8344 Gerrard 
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“THE RECOGNISED ORGAN OF THE 
LEGAL PROFESSION.” 


SOLICITORS’ 
JOURNAL 


EVERY SATURDAY. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING 


If you want to be familiar 
with all matters affecting 


ENGLISH LAW 
AND PRACTICE 


READ 


The Solicitors’ Journal.” 


If you want to get into 


DIRECT TOUCH 


with the LEGAL PRO. 
FESSION in Great Britain 


Advertise in 


The Solicitors’ Journal,” 


SPECIMEN COPY FREE, 


Write: Assistant Editor, “The Solicitors’ Journal,” 
29 Breams Buildings, E.C.4. 
"Phone: Holborn 1853. 


“*THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL’—THAT 
ADMIRABLY CONDUCTED PAPER OF 
THE PROFESSION.” 

—The Hon. Mr. JUSTICE McCARDIE, © 


NATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by L. J. Maxse SEPTEMBER, 1928 


Episodes of the Month 

The Vindication of a Great Public Servant— 
Sir Eyre Crowe's Famous Memorandum 

The ‘Unequal Treaties” 


By H. G. W. WOODHEAD, C.B.E. 
Editor of The China Year Book 


Edward Trelawny 
By RICHARD EDGCUMBE, M.V.O. 
Fokstua 


By Miss FRANCES PITT 


The Strange Case of Mr. Tilden 
By AN OLD HALF-BLUE 
The Greek Army and the Dardanelles 
By Colonel Sir THOMAS CUNINGHAME, Bart., D.S.O. 
Glimpses of English Cathedrals—Wells 
By Lady LOWTHER 
The Ancient Sport of “ Cocking” 
By Lieut.-Col. LIONEL JAMES, D.S.O. 
A Socialist Suburb 
By Captain B. S. TOWNROE 


The Vexed Question of Vilna 
By Lieut.-Col. NEWMAN CRAIG, D.S.O. 


Price 3s. net 


8 JOHN ST., ADELPHI, LONDON, W.,C.2 


Foreign Affairs 


An International Monthly Review 


<4 Published the First of the Month 4 


Contents August Issue: 
The Other Half of Outlawry— 
Charles C. Morrison 
The British Commonwealth Labour 
Conference— H. Smell, M.P, 
The Colour Line in S. Africa— 
F. S. Livie-Noble 
What Germany Demands—0so Nuschke 
Democracy for Ceylon 
The Rothschilds and Lord Rothermere 
etc., etc. 
Book Reviews—The Month in Caricature, 
**Round the World” 


Ask your local Newsagent or bookstall for @ copy, 


Annually 4/- (post free). 5/- abroad 
VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, 


TURD oat & 
Sa Lrp., 9 King Street, Covent Garden (T ne: Gerrard 3157, two lines), in the Parish 
ra oad Prinked ty Hersert Retacu, Lap., 43 Belvedere Rood, 1, 1988 
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